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THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL PUBLISHING COMPANY, Inc. 


$2.00 A YEAR 

















WE WANT TO GIVE YOU— 


929.00 $20.00 $15.00 


—for the three best letters sent in to us before 
January 15, 1917, telling of the help and value you 
have gained fromthe reading of The House Beautiful. 


[f you wanted advice and asked for it and got it—and it worked — 
wouldn’t you feel like passing that advice on to someone else ? 











If you got your advice for nothing, and yet got paid for passing it 
on—how would you feel? Youd feel like passing it on. Youd feel 
as though you owed a duty to yourself as well as to the other fellow. 


The HOUSE BEAUTIFUL will give $25 for the best letter of not 
more than 1000 words descriptive of how the magazine has helped you; 
how it has helped you in the building of your house, the furnishing of 
a room, the planning of a garden, the solution of any one of the scores 
of little problems that mean so much in the making of a home. 


No matter whether you got this help from some article in the magazine, or from 
our Readers’ Service, write and tell us about it. 


First Prize $25.00 - Second Prize $20.00 - Third Prize $15.00 


The Editorial Department of The HOUSE BEAUTIFUL will purchase at regular 
editorial rates such other letters as it is possible to publish. 


Photographs illustrating the points covered in these letters will add, of course, to their 


interest and value, and will be considered in awarding the prizes, though not required. 


CONTEST CLOSES JANUARY 15, 1917 
THE AWARDS WILL BE MADE FEBRUARY 1, 1917 


Address all communications to the Prize Letter Editor, HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 
Publishing Company, Inc., 3 Park Street, BOSTON. 
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THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 








































































The chosen instrument 
of the world’s greatest artists 


The instrument which plays the greatest music is the in- 
strument you wantin yourhome! The Victrola is supreme. 
Its supremacy is founded on a basis of great things 
actually accomplished. It is in millions of homes the 
world over because it takes into these homes all that is 
best in every branch of music and entertainment. 

The artists who make records exclusively for the 
Victor are the greatest artistsin the world. The Victrola 
tone is the true and faithful tone of the singer’s voice 
and the master’s instrument. It is for this reason that 
the Victrola is the chosen instrument of practically every 
artist famous in the world of opera, instrumental music, 
sacred music, band music, dance music, vaudeville and 
entertainment. 

Go today to a Victor dealer's and listen to this 
instrument for yourself. Hear Caruso or Melba or Elman 
or Harry Lauder or Sousa’s Band on the Victrola. 


Victors and Victrolas—$10 to $400 
Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J., U.S.A. 


Berliner Gramophone Co., Montreal, Canadian Distributor 





Important warning. Victor Records can be safely 

and satisfactorily played only with Victor Needles or Tungs- 

tone Stylus on Victors or Victrolas. Victor Records cannot 

be safely played on machines with jeweled or other reproducing 
points. 


New Victor Records demonstrated at 
all dealers on the 28th of each month 


To insure Victor quality, always look for the famous trademark, 

“His Master’s Voice.” It is on every Victrola and every 

Victor Record. It is the identifying label on all genuine 
Victrolas and Victor Records. 
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a , Victrola XVI, electric, $250 
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Never warps, shrinks, nor swells. Dust . : . of the old time fixtures. We have 
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Masterpieces of 
American Art, repro- 
~ duced in rich Sepia 
Xc tone, some in color. 
\ 5 For 21 years a hall- 
‘/ mark of good taste in 
pictures. Unsur- 
passed 


FOR GIFTS 


and for framing for one’s 
own home, 

This masterpiece of 
W.M. Hunt’s , The Bathers, 
9x 12, $3.00; 13 x 20, $6.00. 
Suitably framed, $6.00 and 
$12.00. General prices, $1.50 
to $10.00 and upwards. 
Best of framing. 

Your old Family Portraits reproduced private|y.—daguerreo- 
types, old faded photographs, tintypes, etc..—make unique 
gifts to your relatives. 

At art stores, or send 25 cents (stamps 
alogue (practically a Handbook of American Art), 
selections to be sent to you prepaid on approval. 
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Above picture copyright by 


> CURTIS & CAMERON, 158 Harcourt Street, BOSTON 


Pierce Building, opp. Pu 






Salesroom: 





blic Library 

















What can I do 
with my Floors ? 


Send now for this Free Book 


UST what is your floor problem? If you have anew floor 
to finish or an old one to refinish, here is a book that will 
tell you how to make that floor lastingly beautiful. Ex- 

periments waste money—you can avoid them by reading these 
authoritative chapters on— 






Finishing New Floors Care of Waxed Floors 
Finishing Old Floors Finishing Dance 
Hardwood Floors Floors 
Pine Floors Finishing Woodwork 
Kitchen, Pantry and Inaterior Woodwork 
Bathroom Floors Stopping Cracks 
Removing Varnish Polishing Auto- 
Cleaning and Polish- mobiles, etc. 
ing 
* Simply send your name and address 
and we will mail you FREE this val- 
uable book, together with sample 
cans of Old English Wax and Old 
English Brightener. Write now! 
Address 


THE A. S. BOYLE CO. 
1906 Dana Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio 











ORIENTAL RUGS 
and CARPETS 
Choice Collection : Great Variety Sizes, 
Colorings and Weaves : Moderate Prices 
Approval Shipments 
ALSO WESTERN RUGS 


KENT-COSTIKYAN TRADING CO., INc. 
485 Fifth Avenue, New York Opposite Public Library 














HOME - MAKING 


THE NEW PROFESSION 


—a 100-page illus. hand-book, FREE. Home-study Domestic 
Science courses; Health, Food, House Planning, Manage- 
ment, etc. For home-makers, teachers, dietitians, matrons, 
etc. Bulletins: ‘Free Hand Cooking,’’ 10c.; **Food Values,’’1l0c. ‘Five- 
Cent Meals,’’l0c.; ‘*The Up-to-Date Home, "Household Appliance es,’’15¢c. 


Am. School of Home Economics, 511 W. 69th Street, Chicago, Ill. 











gold, is lined with brown moiré silk, 
and has a division in the middle. It 
is intended to hold two packs of cards. 
Inside is a score card bound to match 
the box. They may be purchased 
separately, the box for $5.00, and the 
score card for $2.75. [28] 





HE hostess who wishes to be quite 

up to the moment in table decora- 
tion may purchase for a_ reasonable 
price a set of lovely purple glass dishes 
| which are copied from old Venetian 
| glass. The flat dish for the centre of 
| the table is 13” in diameter, and 13” 
high. It looks charming when 
high with fruit, or may have short- 
stemmed flowers floating in it. At the 
corners of the table the scheme is car- 
ried out by four glass flower vases shaped 
like old wine glasses. The flat dish is 
$5.00, and the vases 31. 75 each. [29] 


(rovers von small tables of habiton | 


veaving are attractive, and wear 





piled 


well. The design is woven in wool, and _ | 
has a raised effect like the old pieces. | 
The backgrounds are all cream white, | 
but the figures may be had in green, or | 
light or dark blue. They are all 36” 
square, and the price is $3.25 [30] 
LMOST everyone has on his or her | 
Christmas list someone to whom 
they wish to give a present on the order 
of a joke, something unusual, but clever 
and humorous. A line of wooden toys 
displayed by an exclusive house seems 
to fill this long felt want, and should 
save weary hunting in the shops. The 


toys are made by hand, are brightly 
painted, and do amusing mechanical 
stunts when pulled along on_ their 
wheeled bases. An Indian on a coal 
black horse waves a spear with floating 
paper signals, the Castles dance to- 


gether in perfect time, Mr. Bryan 
solemnly drinks grape juice from a never 
empty glass, Mr. Roosevelt leads an 
animal of doubtful origin by a cord, 
while Billy Sunday vigorously pounds 
the devil into a barrel which stands near 
him. They are $5.00 each. [31] 


CHILD would be delighted with 
a round wooden box which 
tains two double soap bubble blowers, 
two aprons, and two cakes of soap. The 
box has a decoration and verse on the 
inside cover. [32] 
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Afte r the Old Mas- 
ters—"*The finest of Ey 
all reproductions in } 
color... Their per- , 
fection little short of ( 
amazing,’ —Says The \ 
London Times. They 
have the highest dis- \ 
tinction \ 


FOR GIFTS \¥ 


and for decoration in ¢ 
one’s own home. 
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This quaint and charm- 
ing picture, 
Teller, by SirJdo shua Rey- 
nolds, in the colors of the 
original 23x 18, $10.00 

eneral range of prices 
:2.50 to $20.00. Also Medici Miniatures at 25 and 50 cents. 
Careful attention to appropriate framing 

Orders for Copley Prints and Medici Prints may | 
to either Company, 

At art stores, or send 25 cents (stamps) for Hlustrate d Cat- 
alogue (a work of art itself) and se lect prints to be sent to 
you prepaid on approval. 
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Published by the new American Branch of 


THE MEDICI SOCIETY, 158 Harcourt Street, BOSTON 


Salesroom: Pierce Building, opp. Public Library 
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Individuality in Furniture 
Your own choice comprises your set; not steck selections 
soldby thousands. Your pieces finished to make a unified 
appeal and harmonize with any color scheme. We manu- 
facture from log to completed object; two factories in heart 
of mahogany market, one in North Carolina. 
Write to-day for our complete Catalogue ‘* 
or call at Exhibition Rooms. 
ERSKINE-DANFORTH CORPORATION 
2 West 47th Street New York 


First Door West of Fifth Avenue—4th Floor 


E-11,”” 


























SLIDE 
If] PORTIERE MOULDING h 








Co AVG, 


You Want It Because It Is— 

E-Z to put up. 

E-Z to slide portieres. 

E-Z to take care of. 

E-Z in appearance—looks well 

E-Z in price—inexpensive. 

Send for circular E-Z. 

BOSTON FLOOR CO., Ltd. 
22 Kingston St., Boston. 
Wholesale agents wanted. 























THE LITTLE GALLERY 
15 EAST 40th ST., NEW YORK 
GIFTS OF DISTINCTION 


An especially attractive gift for a 
child is this reproduction of a 
Colonial Pewter Porringer 
$4.00 
5.00 





Size 4} in. Di: ameter 
SizeS * 












































A linen store for one hundred years 


Art Embroideries 


Royal Society, Artamo and Gold 
Seal designs in packages with floss 
ready forembroidery. Art Linens 
in great variety. 
Samples sent on request 
The Linen Book, a useful guide for purchasing 
housekeeping and embroidery goods, yarns 
for sweaters and other knit goods, will be 
mailed free, on application. 
T. D. Whitney Company 
Everything in Linens 
Temple Place-West St., Boston, Mass. 














"TEMPERATURE CONTRO 


CRIGHT DAY AND NIGHT) DAY AND CRIGHT DAY AND NIGHT) 


Comfort. convenience, economy 
and safety in the heating of the 
home are fully obtained wit 


&, ” 
Tie Asd IM MEAPOLIS 
HEAT REGULATOR 
P roven satisfactory in thousands of homes for over 
0 years. U cece with any heating plant, old or new. 
Yy ur cede na! Legrsny 3 man sells the 
““Minneap e for booklet. 
MINNEAPOLIS ‘peal REGULATOR CO 


2745 Fourth Ave. So. Minneapolis. Minn. 








GENUINE NAVAJO RUGS 


Direct from the Indian to you. I am 
a licensed Indian trader, licensed by the 
U.S. Government, living on the Navajo 
Indian Reservation. Can buy the best 
rugs direct from the Indian. J guarantee 
my rugs to be genuine and can place them in 
your home at prices which will surprise you. 
Send for descriptive booklet and price list. 
W.S. DALTON, Box 277, Gallup, N. M. 






















COSTUME DESIGN, INTERIOR DECO- 
RATION, POSTER ADVERTISING, 
ILLUSTRATION, LIFE PAINTING, Etc ie 


NEW YORK SCHOOL 
OF FINE AND APPLIED ART 


Frank Alvab Parsons, Pres 
Opeve Sept. 14th 
Send for Illustrated Catalog to 
SUSAN F. BISSELL, Sec 
2239 Broadway New York 


Sheraton Spinet Desk; Claw foot Sideboard: Claw Foot Sefa; Banje Clock 
Gateleg Table; Corner Cupboards; Sheraten Gilt Mirror: Shelf Clock; Staf 


fordshire Ornaments. Send for list and photographs 


Mrs. Charlotte E. Page, 96 Atwater Ter., 











Springfield 
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TENS 
OLIVIA LINENS 
"7 TT] Cross Stitched, Block Printed and 
— “4 special linens of exclusive design 
“i : Stamped pieces with floss and hand 
;? colored working pattern. Quilted crib 
, and bed puffe. Cross Stitch Desigus 
Unique, Artistic, Conservative and of 
<= highest grade materiale and workman 
4 ehip. Appropriate gift for all times 
=A Approval sbipments Seud for our 
3 iatest liste 
4 OLIVIA 
aes | SUITE 5, 166 BREWSTER STREET 
4 BRIDGEPORT, CONN 





























MUSING 

are popular, make good bridge 
prizes or ¢iitts for men, and are sure to 
“raise a laugh.”’ A little wooden man 
in scarlet and green, with a hat shaped 
like an old-fashioned beaver, a black 
stock, and a general resemblance to 
Micawber waves two scarlet paddles 
vigorously with every wind that blows. 
He costs $4.00. The same shop makes 
pretty little wren houses, painted in 
white and yellow, 6” high, and 4” wide, 
for $3.00 each. [33] 


A* SEFUL contrivance for the 
nursery, porch, or bathroom is the 

“Eveready” clothesline which may be 
wound into its small cylindrical con- 
tainer as soon as it is not needed. The 
box is neat, and unobtrusive, painted 
black, and takes up very little space. 
A handle on the side winds the line up 
neatly, and keeps it out of the way. 
The price is 25e. [34] 


_ you like to make a piece, 
or pieces of furniture yourself? 
Then you will be interested in I-Ma-Da 
Furniture. Miss Louise Brigham fur- 
nished several houses for herself with 
furniture she designed and made from 
boxes. Her inventions were so unique 
and interesting that a company was 
formed and the furniture put within 
reach of the public. A young couple 
contemplating a new home, or an artist 
wishing to furnish a studio with furniture 
which will be both cheap and artistic 
will find just what they are looking for 
in I-Ma-Da Furniture. It comes un- 
painted and ready to be put together 
and stained, the prices are extremely 
low, and some of the designs are models 
of convenience. [35] 


A CHINESE porcelain jar with a 
porcelain top, beautifully deco- 
rated, and containing a half pound of 
Chinese tea, makes a charming gift. 
This alone is $4.50, for $1.00 extra a 
teakwood stand for it to stand on will 
be provided. The same shop which 
deals in unusual Oriental goods has 
Chinese evergreen water plants. They 
have large green leaves and last indefi- 
nitely in water. The proper jars for 
them are the green glazed pottery ones, 
oblong in shape, which very few people 
know are used for pillows by the Chinese 
coolies. The top is left unglazed for 
fear of attracting the evil eye. [36] 
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wooden weather vanes 








“The Ones That Last a Lifetime” 


There can be no splitting, checking, 
warping or rotting where these col- 
umns are used. 





The shafts are open hearth steel, 
specially rolled and galvanized for 
the purpose and coated with metal- 
astic paint. They will last as long 
as the building itself. 


Write for Column Book No. 47 show- 
ing our ten beautiful designs and 
many installations. 


THE UNION METAL MFG. CO. 
CANTON, 0. 








Stucco Houses Beautified! 


Protect and beautify the exterior of your stucco or 
concrete building. Make it weatherproof as well as 
even-colored, soft-toned and artistic in appearance. 


TRUS-CON Stone-Tex 


is a liquid cement coating, ae adapted for brick, 
masonry, concrete and stucco. Not a paint, it does not 
crack or peel off but becomes an integral part of the wall, 
preventing discoloration and staining. 

Made in several desirable colors. 
Card and information—free. 


The TRUS-CON LABORATORIES 


133 Trus-Con Bldg., Detroit, Mich. 
W aterproofings—Dampproofings— Technical Paints 


Write for Color 
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It 


Dept. J. 
Menasha, Wis., and 
Kitchener, Ont,, Can. 


ings, and beautifies 
furniture. Made in 110 
| styles and sizes. Write | 


for circular. 


WHAT IS IT 
It is the Glass Onward | 
Sliding Furniture Shoe 
in place of castors. 
saves floors and cover- 
im Mfg. Co. 





BUILD YOUR HOUSE AS A UNIT 


WE will design, build and complete your house. You 
deal throughout with one firm only, eliminate the 
gaps between contracts and reduce the cost. 


Send your name for Booklet B, describing unit service 


ANDREW D. FULLER CO. 
3 Hamilton Place, Boston, Mass. 





Art you proud of your “ice box”? ~ ‘Then you’ve got a 
“MONROE.” The “MONROE” would look well in the 
parlor. It’sa“picture.” It’s CLEAN as the snow—no dirt or 
germs! Our Book tells the story. Address: Monroe Refrig- 
erator Co., ait} Benson St., Lockland, ( Ohio. 


‘Costs 


Less 
Lasts 
Longer 


Reinforced Concrete 
Underground Garbage Receiver 


Superior to metal construction. Positively wil! 

not rust. Sold under written guarantee. No 

bang charge for foot tripper. Five styles and 
8. 


Write for circular.” 
FELLOWS & CO. 
127 Portland St., Boston, Mass. 
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For Improving the Surroundings of your home 


‘‘PERGOLAS’”’ 
Lattice Fences 
Garden Houses and Arbors 


Send 10c in stamps and ask for Catalogue 
“‘M-29,”’ it tells all about them. 


HARTMANN-SANDERS CO. 


Factory and Main Office, Elston and Webster Ave., CHICAGO 
Eastern Office, 6 E. 39th Street, NEW YORK CITY 

















NESTLE-DOWN BAG 
A foot warmer for adults—sleeping bag for kiddies— 
30 x 38 inches, $3.00 prepaid—Hamilton Blanket quality. 
Send today for catalog in colors. 
SHULER & BENNINGHOFEN, Dept. E, Hamilton, Ohio. 


QUALITY GIFTS” (ag 


-_ Trays. New Jetlma= 
let. Write Mr Kains 














Tray 9 nm Free 
A . N. KAIN, 
PF 2052 Jenkins Bidg., Pittsburgh, Pa. [ 








in 
"~No spoiled rugs 
iPr spotted floors where 


CRANE 


SELF-ACJUSTED PACKED 


RADIATOR VALVES 


are used 








casas Standard 


ee van vat off 
Underground Garbage Receiver 
Before buying send for our catalog. 
It will pay you. See our list of users. 
LOOK FOR OUR TRADE MARE 
12 Years onthe Market. Sold Direct Factory 


C. H. Stephenson, Mfr, 23 Farrar St, 


An intensely interesting and 
compact booklet on the subject 
of Period Furniture. 

Indorsed by libraries, universities, 
architects, decorators and furniture 
authorities. Send 25 cents for copy. 
Special price made to institutions in 
quantities. Send for booklet “ Y.”’ 

WOLVERINE MFG. CO. 

DETROIT, MICH. 
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ORIGINAL STYLES 
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GOLF score card, set into a leather 
frame, and having a pencil in a 
loop beside, it is worn bound around the 
wrist like a bracelet watch. Made of 
pigskin it costs only 8 85c. [37] 


HERE is a novelty in electric flash 

lights which is clever and would 
make a good present for a boy. It is 
exactly like a fountain pen in size and 
appearance. Men carry it in the waist- 
coat pocket held by a clip, and ladies 
may easily have one in their shopping 
bags. It-gives either flash or contin- 
uous light as desired. It is very useful 
in the theatre, looking for street num- 
bers, and at many other times. In 
either black metal or nickel finish it 
costs $1.00. The batteries cost 25c. [38] 


ye original and valuable device for 
the proper hanging of skirts and 
trousers is called, ‘‘Trouserak.”’ It is 
a frame made of solid oak, natural 
finish, which hangs by a brass chain 
from a hook on the closet door. It 
holds from one to eight pairs of trousers, 
or four skirts. After they are hung over 
the rack it is closed tightly which presses 
the garments smooth, and absolutely 
prevents their falling to the floor in 
untidy heaps. The rack is 24” long, 
by 16” wide, and fits in any closet. It 
comes boxed ready for shipment, and 
makes an ideal gift for either man or 
woman. [39] 


OLONIAL hedineiile made from 
unbleached muslin may be had in 
either single or double width, with 
elaborate designs of raised knot work, 
and wide double fringe, all hand work. 
Curtains of unbleached muslin with 


old-fashioned ecandlewick work will also 


be made to order. The prices vary 
according to the work, and materials 
used. [40] 


HE best coffee filter on the market, 

is, without doubt, the ‘‘Silex.”’ It 
is made of fireproof ‘* Pyrex” glass, and 
contains no metal parts. It uses ground 
coffee, and by filtering the water through 
it twice the result is the most delicious 
coffee. The Silex may be had with 
alcohol or electric attachments. ‘The 
machine is easy to use and easy to keep 
clean, and the person who uses it once 
will never go back to the old way ol 
coffee making. $4.00-$9.50 alcohol. 
$15.00-$19.00 electricity. [41] 


USE COUPON (PAGE 314) FOR SHOPPING GUIDE INQUIRIES 
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Reduced Factory 
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Famous Piedmont Chest. Al- the Freight. 


Favored in the finest 


Choice of 75 exquisite designs on 15 
We pay the freight. Catalogfree. Write today. 
DEPT. 40, STATESVILLE, N. C. 
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POTPERY> 


Gives the essential touch 
to the garden and home. 
Send for catalogue of Ar- 
tistic Flower Pots and 
Jars, Vases, Bird Fonts, 
Sun-dials, Benches and 
other Beautiful Pieces. 


TERRA COTTA CO. 
3220 WALNUT ST. 
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FOR THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 


. —— hardware concerns in.the country. 


114 EAST 28TH STREET, 


What could be more appropriate than 
some unusual bronze work? A Sconce, 
Bust or unusual Door Knockers? 


We do work of a special nature for the most 


other concern is equipped to do this sort 
of work. 
When you require anything made of metal, we 
will be pleased to co-operate with you. 
Write for our booklet outlining our work and service. 
HUNT METAL SPECIALTIES Co. 
NEW YORK CITY 
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This booklet is unique 
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- you'll like it. 
Write for it today. 
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Historic Furniture 
Of the XVII and XVIII Centuries 


This interesting Jacobean Oak Refectory Table is illus- 
trative of the many unusual pieces in the notable col- 
lection of rare antiques, facsimiles and hand-made 
replicas on view in our Division of Furniture and 
Decoration. 

The extraordinary diversity of the exhibit, which 
provides for all the rooms of the modern house, permits 
a selection admirably adapted to decorative require: 
ments of either simple or pretentious character. 


W. @ J. SLOANE 





Interior Decorators Furniture Makers 
Floor Coverings G Fabrics 
Fifth Avenue and Forty-Seventh Street New York 
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Talks With Our Readers 


UR December number is—oh, strange to relate and most 
remarkable—our Christmas Number. And it strikes us that 
it is truly a Christmas Number, even though it isn’t filled with 
illustrations of the things you can buy in the shops and give away 
to all those people on your list. It seems to us that it has a spirit 
of Christmas in it, a spirit permeating and quickening, that helps 
us to feel that the holidays are something more than a shopping 
list and a flat pocketbook. — That dash means that right there we 
put down our pen and tried to decide in just what article or pic- 
ture we most strongly felt that Christmas Spirit. We looked 
out through our open window at the Old Granary Burying 
Ground—tall and motionless the trees stand in the still haze of an 
October day, not a leaf stirs, nor falls to join the brown and yellow 
ones between the lines of the ragged gray tablets of the dead. 
We love the Old Granary. It, too, has a spirit, a spirit of 
peace, and somehow, it always helps us to make up our mind. 
This time it helped us to know that the spirit of Christmas in 
our December Number emanates from Mrs. Macdonald’s article 
on the handicrafts practiced with such skill and esthetic feeling by 
the emigrant and the blind or maimed under the supervision of 
their more fortunate fellows. It is instinct with humor, pathos, 
inspiration and sympathy. And, paradoxically enough, it is 


filled with pictures of charming things you can buy for those 
people on your list. 
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Our Reader’s Service 


EK believe that Our Reader’s Service is as near a free will offer- 

ing as it is possible to have anything in this world. We want 
to give you this service without any obligation on your side—we 
don’t mind if you feel a bit grateful now and then, but we want to 
give you something for nothing. We might have known, though, 
that this couldn’t be done. 

We might have known that the universal law held good here 
and that as soon as we began to give—we should begin to get. 
We know as well as you do that we can’t cast our bread on the 
water without having it come floating back someday, when we 
are hungry, with jam and butter on it, miraculously dry and still 
warm from the oven. 

And that is just what has happened with Our Reader’s Service. 
Our Reader’s Service is like a medal with an inscription on either 
side. We have made the discovery that on the other side of Our 
Reader’s Service is this inseription—‘*Our Editor’s Service.” 
In other words, we discovered that we were getting as much as 
we were giving. We were giving you what we thought was a 
solution of some house or home problem that you had to meet, 
and lo! and behold! you began to give to us—and what you 
gave us was a warm friendly feeling, a feeling that you were 
giving us your confidence, your liking, that you were form- 
ing the neighborly habit of running in to see us and say 
“Would you?” 









































Stairease and hall in an unusual city house by Delano & Aldrich, New York City. The wrought iron balustrade and closed 
stair stringer are well handled. The beauty of this staircase is fundamental, based as it is on the architects’ curved lines, broad 
surfaces and restrained treatment of detail. 
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CO-OPERATIVE OWNERSHIP OF APARTMENT HOUSES 


A SUCCESSFUL EXPERIMENT—APARTMENTS OWNED BY THE OCCUPANTS—A SCHEME THAT 
TAKES CARE OF EVERYTHING FROM THE TAXES TO THE MORTGAGE 


“pte sects apartment ownership, while not a new _ to others seeking like surroundings, and many tenants have 
idea abroad, has taken root in this country only within — eventually become resident stockholders in new buildings. 
the past few years. Even now, New York is the only city The problem of co-operative apartment house planning is 
here where the art has been reduced to a science and where difficult enough and challenges the ability of our best architects 
companies have been formed for the purpose of erecting and and one can imagine even so distinguished a man as Mr. 
operating these buildings. Under the co-operative plan the Charles A. Platt congratulating himself on its successful 
objects to the owner are, first, a saving in rent, and second, a solution. If it is hard to please a single client with the plan 
permanent residence, in which are embodied in every room _ of a single house, it is surely many times harder to please a 
the owner’s individual ideas as to floor plan and treatment. number of clients whose houses must all be combined into a 
These features, together with other distinct advantages, have _ single plan under a common roof. Then there is the further 
made this type of building much more desirable than the difficulty of designing an exterior which shall meet all the 
ordinary apartment house. plan requirements and at the same time have distinction. 
Experiments have shown that under normal conditions the — It is natural that so good an idea as this should have been 
return on the investment through savings in rent has averaged abused, architecturally speaking. One finds several bad 
not less than twelve per cent and as high as twenty per cent or poor buildings to every reasonably good one: but this 
per year. In fact, in some of these buildings, stockholders are —_ applies to all kinds of buildings everywhere. It becomes, for 
living in large, luxurious apartments rent free. In addition — the prospective owner, the old problem of making sure that he 
to this creditable showing, the apartments have increased in is in the hands of good people whether on the business or 


value and several stockholders who have disposed of their professional side. There are many clever ideas of a sub- 
holdings have done so at a large profit. ordinate kind which this type of plan will certainly develop. 

The operating company turns over land bought for a co- Already the duplex apartment is well developed. In this you 
operative enterprise at cost, thereby giving to the co-operators go upstairs by way of your private staircase to get to your 
the benefit of any increased value in the land after improve- — bedrooms, so that, in this respect at least, vou can make your- 
ment. Stock is sold to those who intend to occupy the _ self believe that you are in your own private two-story house. 
apartments and not to investors, as such, or to speculators; This idea has been adopted with entire success and great 


and sufficient renting space is set aside in each building to appropriateness by the co-operative builders. It is a logical 
produce a revenue to pay taxes, interest, running expenses part of the main idea of making each apartment the property 
and a fund with which to reduce the mortgage. Subscribers of the particular owner. In addition each has his own hall 


are guaranteed the construction of the building and its com- and foyer. Of course the general arrangement of rooms 
pletion without call upon them beyond the amount of their must conform to the general plan but there is a chance for 
subscriptions, and payments of stock are arranged in ten or much variety in the apartments in spite of this restriction. 
twelve installments extending over a year or fourteen The number of rooms may vary, even though a particular 
months. room must be the same in size and shape as a room in some 

The company erects a building only when in their judgment — other but corresponding place. There may be in the same 
the desired re.ults will be achieved and assists if requested, building, large and small family apartments and bachelor 
without charge, in the management of the building after it apartments. But the chief means of distinguishing these 
has been transferred by them to its owners. These co- from one another is in the interior finish which may be to the 


operative apartment building can of course keep well filled taste of each resident and in the furnishings. In these 
with desirable tenants, because the resident and stockholders — matters an owner may have about what he wants and it will 
—that is the owner—are careful in choosing their tenants and — be his own fault if he can not achieve a home which has 
no sub-tenant is taken unless approved by the board of — many of the advantages of a private house, without loss of 
directors. The exclusive character of these buildings appeals — the conveniences of an apartment in the city. 
Copyright, 1916, by The House Beautiful Publishing Co., [ne 
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These plans are typical; they are for small, the other for large apartments. 





A living-room in an apartment in a co-operative house on East 66th Street. The structure occupies a plot 100 by 170 feet, is eleven stories in height, 
The architect was Mr. Charles A. Platt. 
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The so-called duplex type of plan is also in common use. 
for bedrooms on the floor above the living-rooms with a private staircase to them. 
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A studio in an atelier co-operative apartment house on 67th Street. 
in height and contains thirty-four apartments. 


Another studio in the same atelier building. 





It occupies a plot 75 by 100 feet, is fourteen stories 
Architects, Mr. B. Hustace Simonson and Messrs. Pollard and Steinam. 


i 





These rooms with their balconies afford an ideal setting for private theat- 
ricals or masques and dances. 
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A Studio Apartment on 57th Street. It occupies a plot 80 by 100 feet, is fourteen stories in height, and 
contains fifty-one apartments. The high, plain walls form a splendid background for tapestry or paint- 


ing. Architects, Messrs. Pollard and Steinam. 








This Park Avenue apartment building was organized in 1908. 





It occupies a plot 100 by 100 feet, is fourteen stories in 


height, and contains thirty-one apartments. It has the homelike quality of a house; there is space and repose. The 


architects were Messrs. Delano and Aldrich. 
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This border of shrubs is a joy from the earliest spring, and in front of them on the north side, are alternate 
clumps of peonies and hardy phlox with hollyhocks literally everywhere. 


A HALF-ACRE GARDEN IN A BIG CITY 


OR six years I gardened on some- 

one’s else soil, and then we bought 
the house that our eyes had looked at 
with longing for many years. Here I 
had a quaint old-fashioned white cot- 
tage with a prairie rose climbing over 
the front porch; also an akebia vine, and 


a wistaria, the whole overshadowed by . 


a mammoth white birch tree on the one 
side, and a hemlock on the other, into 
whose branches the akebia climbed with 
its graceful festoons. 

Here, too, I had almost a half-acre of 
land to play with, for the 
lot is 78 by 235 feet. There 
were five gnarled old apple 
trees in the garden; in one 
corner a pine tree, a cedar 
tree and a clump of huge 
old syringas; a viburnum 
and a tree-honeysuckle 
grew nearer the house, and 
in the rear an old stable 
which I proceeded to cover 
up with grapevines, thus 
forming a beautiful green 
background for the beds of 
flowers in front of it. 

There are low growing 
shrubs and cannas in the 
rear of the house around 
the garden porch, which is 
the popular spot. On one 
side of this porch I have 


By NELLIE D. MERRELL 


planted a peach tree which is. thriving, 
and some day I hope to sit on this 
porch and pick peaches. 

My first general plan was to give a 
background of shrubs on the three sides 
of the garden, in front of which should 
be beds of flowers. I separated the 
dooryard from the garden by a hedge 
of roses with two openings, the one 
opposite the dining-room door, the 
other opposite the kitchen door. This 
has been a most successful feature of 
the garden, and by the time I came to 





This little arbor, built by a carpenter for $14, is covered with pink ramblers and white 
clematis and makes an ideal place to sit and sew. 
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plant it I had learned that success does 
not come by chance. Practically the 
whole thing is careful preparation of the 
soil. My soil is sandy, some of it 
scarcely more to begin with than yellow 
building sand. So before I plant any- 
thing, be it shrubs, plants, seeds for 
vegetables, or flowers, I first take off 
the top soil, then spade the under soil 
thoroughly, mixing in the turf, some 
wood-ashes, some well rotted manure or 
leaf mould, and lastly put back the top 
soil, also improved by wood ashes or 
lime, bone meal, sheep 
manure or well rotted 
compost that usually 
comes from my own com- 
post heap, which is as 
necessary to my garden as 
butter and eggs to a cake. 

For this rose hedge I 
excavated a trenchethree 
feet wide and two and one- 
half feet deep, and put in 
good drainage and a rich 
clay loam, with the result 
that my rugosas are like a 
young forest, and the hy- 
brids a joy, the ramblers 
climb, and the Prairie 
Queen goes flaunting 
around the cedar post up 
into the pine tree. There 
is a little bird house on 
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this post, annually rented to a family of 
wrens. 

This border of shrubs is a joy from 
the earliest spring when our forsythia 
blooms, until the snow berries hang 
white in November. In front of the 
shrubs on the north side are alternate 
clumps of peonies and hardy phlox with 
hollyhocks literally everywhere. On 
the south side I planted a row of iris, in 
front of whieh is a row of poets’ narcissus; 
in front of that, a glorious bed of daffodils 
and narcissus. When they are through 
blooming, there is a feathery mass of 
columbines, and the coreopsisand Shasta 
daisies come on. Further back in a 
shady spot between an apple tree and 
the shrubs, I started a wild flower 
garden,—not a difficult thing to achieve 

In one corner is a pine tree and a eg ae = syringae, and a — anea _ — for you have only to acquire the habit 
ne See up into the pine tree. rere is a little bird house on this post, annually rente af bringing home, lesen edlien tu dhe 

, country or woods, the wild flowers you 
love. It is surprising how little atten- 
tion they require, and how unconven- 
tional they are as to the time and season 
when they are transplanted. So many 
of them die down to the ground after 
blooming that I usually move them 
during the period of bloom so as to be 
altogether sure what I am bringing in. 
The whole thing is just this; provide 
yourself with a trowel, a basket and a 
few old newspapers. Take up the plant 
you wish, saving plenty of its native 
earth around the roots. Then wrap 
the plant, soil and all, with a small piece 
of newspaper, as nursery men protect 
their plants. Clap it into the ground 
where you will, and leave it alone. 
Don’t weed it too much, but don’t let it 
be crowded out, and spring after spring 
your heart will be delighted by the 
trilliums, violets, hepaticas, blood roots, 
anemones and ferns, which have taken 
kindly to whatever you have offered 
them in the way of a habitation, pro- 
vided only it is in a partially shaded 
situation, and with what tender remi- 
niscent joy do you behold the reminders 
of happy excursions! 

But do I have only a flower garden? 
By nomeans. I have a little plot about 
40 by 50 in front of the row of shrubs 
which conceals the back fence. This is 
laid out in square beds separated by 
two foot grass paths, edged with iris. 
Here I have a square box 3 feet high, 
4 by 4 wide where I keep a compost 
heap, made from the top dressings which 
are raked off the beds in early spring, 
reinforced by the leaves raked from the 
lawn every fall. To this I add a little 
good fresh manure, and some lime. It 
is forked over once or twice in a year and 
each spring I have some royally good 


On tl h sid . he diets anid need Gveasty Cisninien; these te 0 feetbeny naeet fertilizer to add to the beds. This box 
n the south side, when the daffodils and narcissus are through blooming, there i : he ad pau ; 
columbines, and then the coreopsis and Shasta daisies come on. cannot be said to be either beautiful or 














The feature of the garden is a sun-dial, souvenir of a happy afternoon in Savannah years ago. It was 
adjusted to our latitude and mounted on a boulder by an Italian workman. 
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unsightly, but in front of it is an arch 
after the manner of mission furniture. 
No one passes through this arch, for the 
opening is covered with poultry netting 
over which I train heavenly blue morn- 
ing glories. Here are currant bushes 
and gooseberries with a few briary black- 
berries which were planted in front of 
the shrubs with a view to making an 
unpleasant landing place for youngsters 
who have a way of making an informal 
entrance over the back fence. I don’t 
wish to be exclusive about my garden; 
I want to share it with the whole neigh- 
borhood, but I prefer to welcome my 
guests by way of the street entrance, 
rather than to see them land uncere- 
moniously in the middle of a treasured 
flower bed. 

Now I have walked around the garden 
with ‘you. There is nothing in the 
shape of a blotchy flower-bed to disturb 
the peaceful lawn under the old apple 
trees on the south half of this garden, 
but the north half, from rose hedge in 
front to the old stable in the rear, is 
given over to flowers. The feature of 
the garden is the sun-dial, souvenir of a 
happy afternoon in Savannah years ago. 
It was adjusted to our latitude and is 
mounted on a boulder, which we dis- 
covered lying in a yard on a side street 
some miles away from our house. Two 
dollars, all told, landed it in our garden. 
With my own hands, I laid a cement 
foundation 3 feet deep, and an Italian 
workman landed the boulder on my 
foundation and chiseled a flat spirit- 
leveled place for the sun-dial to rest on. 
Nothing could better have suited us for 
a base than that same boulder. Its air 
of informality exactly suits the garden. 

At the base of the sun-dial stone I 
have planted sweet alyssum, a little 
encircling border about six inches wide, 
which gives a_ surprisingly effective 
result, for a modicum of effort, especially 
as it seeds itself and reappears year after 
year. The whole is surrounded by a 
circle of pleasant green grass, at one 
side of which is a little arbor with a seat 
six feet wide. This was constructed by 
an ordinary carpenter for about $14, 
instead of being bought of a garden 
furniture house for $35. It is covered 
with pink ramblers and white clematis. 
Woodland ferns brought in from the 
country by a friend grow under and 
around it. It backs up against the 
shrubbery border and makes a pleasant 
place to sit and sew, while taking in the 
beauty of the three long beds which 
stretch on the one hand down to the 
vine covered stable, and on the other 
up to the hedge of roses. 

If when a long way from home you 

(Continued on page 364) 
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I had almost a half-acre of land to play with, for the lot is 78 x 235 feet. There were five gnarled 
old apple trees in the garden near the fence. ‘Trees and shrubs and vines form a beautiful green back- 
ground for the beds of flowers. 





This corner of the garden, where I raise many vegetables, is laid out in square beds separated by grass 
paths two feet wide that are edged with iris. Grapevines clamber up the barn. 
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The garden porch in the rear of the house is a popular spot. On one side, I have planted a peach tree 
which is thriving, and some day I hope to sit on the porch and pick peaches. 


























Old Philadelphia houses. Simple and good 
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A typical old-time brown stone front which 


solution, after Colonial precedent, of the city has been modernized. The character of the old 
house facade, before the requirements had be- TYPICAL house persists in spite of the new basement 
come sophisticated. The doorways especially entrance and the small window panes. The ser- 
are characteristic of Philadelpha. CITY FACADES vice entrance is the small doorway at the right. 


Cote 


The city home of Mr. Charles A. Platt, the architect, in New York. 


This facade fairly represents the highest achievements in that type of 
design which is based on Italian models. 








a oat 


A New York City house designed by Delano & Aldrich. An excel- 
lent design of the more nearly original kind, depending rather on basic 
principles than traditional details. 
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DECORATING THE RENTED APARTMENT 


LITTLE CHANGES WITH BIG DIFFERENCES—OBTAINING THE EFFECT OF SPACE 


AND 


LIGHT—APPROPRIATE FURNITURE 
By AGNES BOWMAN 


HAT apartments have [9% Pads 
a tremendous range is_ | +. oth 

shown in the world’s apart- 
ment center, NewYork City, | A 
where they range in rent 
from $300.00 to $30,000.00 
a year. The tenants of the 
former seldom feel they can 
afford a decorator’s 
ance, although they often 
work out their problem es- 
pecially well, while the latter 
are practically mansions 
gathered under one roof and 
so like private dwellings 
in decorating requirements 
that they need hardly be 
touched here. They are 
professionally done in most cases, the decorator working with 
the Construction Company at the very outset so that each 
apartment is practically finished to order and considerable 
latitude is allowed. 

However, most apartments are places of limitation, 
meeting of which is the 


assist- 


the 


reer ee 


2: 


Each arch here represents as many apartments opening off the central court. 





This he does partly by the 
selection of his wall cover- 
ing, so instead of selecting 
something different for each 
room he selects one tone, 
preferably a soft warm gray 
or biscuit color and papers 
or paints his adjoining rooms 
alike, tinting the ceiling and 
painting the woodwork in 
key—always selecting his 
color with very careful re- 
gard to the color that is to 
dominate the scheme of the 
room. In fact, all that he 
does he does in relation to 
the room scheme which has 
been definitely planned as to 
hangings, wall and floor covering and upholstery material, each 
piece of furniture and its placing. Only in this way can there 
be a sense of unity, continuity and space. Also by using 
mirrors and removing doors where it is possible to create a 
pleasing vista, rooms apparently grow larger. 

According to the amount 
of light in the room he 





chief problem of the dec- 
orator. He seeks as the 
ideal setting well propor- 
tioned rooms, which often 
means that certain struct- 
ural changes are needed to 
make them so. This is 
often the most unpleasant 
part of his task, for he 
must convince the tenant, 
who has been used to 
accepting gratefully a 
quorum of essentials of the 
model apartment and mak- 
ing allowances for what is 
lacking, and the landlord, 
fearful of additional ex- 
pense and too prone to 
look upon any change as a 
whim, feeling certain that 
the very partition this 
tenant wishes removed will 
be demanded by the next. 
Too often neither willstand 
the expense and the decor- 
ator is reduced to making the best of a bad thing. Instead 
of building up the ugly deepset windows with compo board 
he must work out a valance arrangement, and instead 
of removing the unsightly brown mantel he must hide it 
behind pseudo-cupboards or curtain arrangements. The 
woodwork of imitation grains or hard shiny finish he can 
scarcely disguise except by paint. 

He must banish the feeling of concentration which is the 
very reason of being for that type of dwelling, to create the 
illusion of space, and must often make dark appear light. 


Decccnneeruaas epee 





Well arranged living-room with good proportions and comfortable, dignified furniture 
in scale, and a pleasing balance that is not mere duplication. 
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curtains the windows. 
Since light is the con- 


venience most frequently 
sacrificed in the effort to 
save space his chief prob- 
lem is to let in all the 
light possible rather than 
to shut it out. To this 
end he uses casement cloth, 
light silks hung well to the 
side, or color lines of linen 
or light weight materials 
and very soft thin scrim 
or net over the windows. 
He makes his side draper- 
ies to draw and dispenses 
with window shades or he 
uses shades of gay chintz. 
In the too light room he 
arranges his draperies to 
soften and tone it down. 
Then there is the problem 
of artificial light, and in the 
newer buildings fitted with 
electricity and floor plugs, lamps can be depended upon to 
‘arry light to the right spot; at the same time they offer 
splendid opportunities for bringing out color either in their 
bases or shades. Side lights too can be attractively treated 
with soft silk, parchment or parchment shades. Gas fixtures 
offer greater difficulties by being ugly in design and difficult 
to cover. 

Another very important point in keeping a room light is the 
scale of the furniture used. Nothing fills up and weighs down 
a room so much as furniture that is too heavy for it; nor 


is 
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anything much more absurd than light delicate furniture 
inthe largeformal room. Each article must fit its place, 
for the best piece of furniture loses its effect otherwise. 

The function of the room is the greatest factor in deter- 
mining what goes into it and in houses or the larger 
apartments when rooms are specialized it is compara- 
tively simple to make a dining-room or a bedroom or a 
living-room express its function; the complications begin 
when one room is used for two or all of those purposes. 

In the smallest of apartments there are usually two 
rooms, the smaller of which can be used as a bedroom 
but it is often advisable to have sleeping accommoda- 
tions for someone sharing the apartment or an occasional 
guest in the larger or living-room, and it is quite pos- 
sible to have comfortable couches or even couch beds 
disguised, college-fashion, with dark covers and cushions 
answer this purpose. Day beds can be used to splendid 
advantage in rooms to serve as living-rooms while a low 
chest of drawers with a mirror hung above it can be used 
quite as well as bureau and living-room furniture. 

The studio apartments are perhaps the most inter- 
esting to work out as they present the most problems, 
and they range from two-room apartments consisting of 
one small and one larger room, bath and kitchenette 
either off the bathroom or in a transformed closet, to the 
large duplex with the bedrooms off the balcony of the 
large studio which is frequently two stories high. 

In the larger rooms it is possible to make one part of the 
room take on more of the feeling of a dining-room by the 
arrangement of the furniture and to give the other part more 
of a living-room quality by the grouping of books, lounging 
chairs, reading lamps and tables; more often the size of the 
room does not permit this and the dining table serves as 
living table. 

Where the apartment is occupied by one or two people : 
small side table and a large drop leaf table can be used for 
breakfast while a large drop leaf table can be used with the 
leaves extended for a dining table and with one leaf dropped 
as a living-room table; many types and even colors of furniture 
may be used in a room of this sort and a skilful use of paint 
and chintz can bring about unity for a remarkably low cost. 

An experiment of this kind was made by two business 





Here the mantel has been used as a center of arrangement. The effect in this cor- 
ner is achieved by the disposal of simple but unusual pieces. This corner has the 


charm of a good bit of still-life. 
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The narrowness of this living-room is broadened in effect by the horizontal arrange- 
ment of the curtains, the grouping of the furniture at the end of the room and the 
hanging of the picture, somewhat low, over the desk. 


women neither of whom wished to buy furniture as permanent 
possessions; the woodwork of the room, including the casings 
of the three windows and the bookcases built in between the 
windows, was painted white; on one side of the room was an 
unobjectionable white mantel well centered and a real fire- 
place; on the third a large opening into the bedroom, hung with 
a dark ground figured linen, and a smaller door into the hall. 
The floor was already covered with a dark brown wool matting 
and the walls were repapered with a soft yellow ingrain paper. 
Several pieces of furniture had been loaned or bequeathed from 
the overflow supply of housekeeping friends and scarcely two 
pieces had been made to go together. A round drop-leaf 
kitchen table was bought unfinished, painted black, rubbed 
down with oil and decorated by painting baskets of fruit on 
ach of the two leaves. A red gas lamp was painted dull 
black and fitted with a gold silk shade, a green wicker 
settle with a green velvet cushion was painted black and 
the cushion covered with the same chintz as was used for 
the portieres and for the slip cover that made a brown 
leather lounging chair look upholstered. A brown velvet 
cover and several cushions of dull yellow and buff and 
some of rusty black covered a couch bed, and a dull 
gold mirror with an oval top hung over an old black 
Chinese chest. Several old black painted chairs with 
rush seats were used as side chairs, and bits of color 
were brought in by pieces of pottery, a few pictures, and 
orange candles, in the several old brass candle sticks 
about the room, and in a bowl of flowers or green that 
stood in the center window on a little laundry bench, 
also painted dull black. The only purchases for the room 
were the table, bench and shade, a little paint and chintz. 

There was beside this room a bedroom with two 
closets, a small kitchen and a bath,—an arrangement 
that worked out very comfortably for two people, al- 
though greater comfort and privacy may be enjoyed 
when the entrance door of such an apartment opens 
into a small hallway with a room at either end and 
the bath between the two rooms. 

Small apartments -are in great demand by business 
women and by the lingering tourist. They are usually 
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Bedrooms in an apartment can easily be made attractive by keeping the walls plain 
and of a soft, light color. The high narrow windows are reduced in height by means 


of the flowered valance. 


rented furnished as the tourist or semi-invalid whom these 
attract has no desire to be burdened by moving possessions 
about the country in his effort to obtain a sort of home and 
greater freedom than a hotel affords. 

Most of the space-saving devices are perfected here and 
we find beds sliding into wall pockets or hanging themselves 
up on the back of a closet door. Here, too, are disappearing 
cupboards, folding tables and many other compact con- 


-trivances, but the designs of these space-saving devices 


have been worked out from the commercial rather than 
from the artistic standpoint. They are deadly in their 
multiplicity and in their finishes, varying as a rule between 
a shiny golden oak and glassy red mahogany finish. If as 
great care were given the selecting of the wall, furniture 
and floor covering as is given the architectural arrangement 
for light, air and view, there would seem to be nothing left 
to be desired. 

One very attractive apartment house has realized this 
fact and has suites of rooms with painted woodwork 
and chintz-hung windows; delicate furniture painted or 
of genuine grade wood finishes each room opening on to 
a vine trimmed balcony overlooking the patio with its 
fountain and gay flowers. Another apartment most 
charming in design was built around three sides of a 
garden; the portion of veranda or balcony allotted each 
group of rooms being furnished as the sun-parlors in gay 
chintz-covered reed or willow. 

The moderate family apartment of six or seven rooms 
corresponds to the moderate home and has correspond- 
ing rooms. Space must be saved here quite as much 
and perhaps more than in the smaller apartments be- 
cause there are a number of people using the same 
conveniences. Here is found a real kitchen and a real 
dining-room, living-room and bedrooms. The bedrooms 
can easily be made attractive by keeping the walls plain 
and of a soft light color. They can be made gay with 
chintz-hangings or shades and soft curtains of inexpen- 
sive scrim or net. A dressing table can be inexpensively 
arranged to fit any space by covering a box and hang- 
ing a mirror above it or there are many dressing tables 
as well as beds and chairs sufficiently light in scale for 
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the small bedroom that may be had at reasonable 
prices, especially in the painted styles. 

The dining-room becomes more formal here than in 
the studio apartment and must have its table and 
chairs and serving table, but because its needs are so 
obvious there is a tendency to fit out this room with 
stereotyped department store sets. Painted furniture, 
or a large gate-leg table and odd chairs, can well be 
used with charming effects. A color line of inexpensive 
material trimmed with puffings or bands of color give 
the dominant tone to the room. Here is where the 
professional touch counts for the most and where the 
uninitiated is most apt to feel he can save. The floor 
‘covering that proves most satisfactory here as else- 
where is the plain two-toned or self-colored figure, 
whatever the quality of material used. 

The living-room is where the characteristics of its 
owner are most considered.* The reader must have book 
space and the musician his instruments. The comfor- 
table chairs, the reading table and its lamp must be 
arranged for the greatest convenience of the family. 
When there is a mantelpiece and real fireplace this is 
used as the center of arrangement, but otherwise the 
wall space and light sources determine the grouping. 

Each apartment offers new problems for which no fixed 
rule can be given any more than for decoration in 
general. We do not have to change our basie rules of 
proportion and regard to function, but we do have to recognize 
the condensation element in the apartment; we must realize 
that everything, no matter how small, counts, and we must 
eliminate everything that does not. A good rule is to 
consider the function of each room and each article in it, 
and never to buy a new piece until there is the place in 
which to put it. To plan each part in relation to the whole, 
to infuse it with good taste, to keep away from the bizarre 
or extreme which grows oppressive in small quarters, is to 
make of the apartment a livable, if not a desirable, home. 

Dwellers in apartments pay for what they gain in the way 
of comfort by sacrificing surrounding space, light and air and 
a certain individuality that belonged to each house by reason 
of its very structure. With rows and layers of rooms with the 
same architectural dimensions and arrangement the burden of 
making a home individual falls on the interior furnishings. 





A corner in a living-room in an apartment where plain wall surfaces are happily 
broken by the large-patterned draperies and furniture covering. This modern room 
with its Bakst prints and willow furniture has a restful, inviting aspect. 








HOUSE PLANTS 


Plants That Are Happy In The House 


OT everyone who loves plants 

and flowers is so fortunate as to 
possess a conservatory, or even asun 
parlor, where green growing things 
may live and thrive under conditions 
more or less favorable to them. Yet 
the presence of plant life in our sur- 
roundings is often as necessary to 
our happiness as sunlight itself. On 
some bright mid-winter morning, per- 
haps, our fingers will itch to play in 
the soft cool earth that covers tender 
roots and our eyes long to watch for 
the slow growth of graceful fronds. 
It is because of this mid-winter mad- 
ness that we bring summer into the 
house and grow our green things just 
the same, but we don’t always stop 
to consider how a plant is going to feel 
about this sudden transfer from the 
bright light and rain-cooled atmos- 
phere into the dimness and the hot 
dry air of a house heated bysteam, hot 
water or, worse yet, by hot air, where 
no kindly rain or dew or garden hose 
washes the dust from its leaves. The 
plant can hardly be expected to make this 
adjustment by itself, and like all treas- 
ures worth having it must be cared for. 

In order that they may obtain the 
greatest possible amount of light one 
should choose for plants 
situations near the sun- 
niest windows, those to 
the south especially and 
those to the southeast 
and southwest. If they 
are turned frequently so 
that they may adjust 
themselves constantly to 
the strongest light they 
will develop an even, 
shapely growth. 

It is not quite so easy, 
however, to cope with 
the question of dry at- 
mosphere. Ina heated 
room evaporation is con- 
tinually taking place 
from the surface of the 
soil around the plant 
and through the porous 
pot; the surface of the 
plant itself is giving off 
water vapor with un- 
natural rapidity, consequently the roots 
must be abundantly supplied with water 
to provide not only for the natural 
functions but for this excessive trans- 
piration and evaporation. No rule can 
be given for supplying water, since each 


arched windows. 


The date palm, Roebeuni, 





plenty of light, but does not need the direct sunlight. 


By JULIA MILLER 


Photographs of single specimens by courtesy of R. & J. Farquhar & Co. 


individual plant has its own require- 
ments and these may demand that it be 
watered twice a day or once a week, 
as the case may be. As one plant will 
absorb more moisture than another, so 
will the same plant need more moisture 
during its growing season than during 





In this dining-room, the palms on the floor balance the ornate side-lights between the 


The potted plants on pedestals at the windows carry out the formal, if 
somewhat crowded, decorative scheme. 


its resting period, and more in a hot 
room thaninacoolone. On bright days 
evaporation and transpiration will be 
more rapid than on dull days, which 
means less watering in winter than in 
spring and fall. Experience and observa- 
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belongs to a group that likes 





THAT THRIVE 


And How They May Be Kept So 


tion only will teach one to tell by 
glance or touch when to water. In 
general it should be done when the 
soil becomes somewhat but not bone 
dry, and then done thoroughly, allow- 
ing the water to run down through 
the pot into the saucer but not to 
stand there. Few house plants wil! 
endure a continuous wet state no 
matter how moisture-loving they may 
be. 
It is often said that the kitchen is 
an ideal hospital for an ailing plant 
And if one thinks of the amount of 
moisture which is constantly being 
given off from cooking foods and 
boiling teakettles he will come directly 
to the point,—a moist atmosphere 
which counteracts the evaporation 
and excessive transpiration and allows 
the plant to recuperate. Of course 
any means by which moisture is in- 
creased in the air will serve this same 
purpose and add to the strength and 
length of life of the plants in the room. 
This may be accomplished in several 
ways:—by ventilating the rooms thor- 
oughly every day, for fresh air is moist 
air; by placing pots in jardinieres or 
boxes and surrounding them with moss; 
by growing a group of plants in a single 
box and thus reducing 
the evaporation per 
plant; and by the spong- 
ing and spraying neces- 
sary to cleanse the 
foliage. | Atmospheric 
moisture may also be 
increased by placing 
open bowls of water in 
the room. Some useful 
devices for just this 
purpose are on the mar- 
ket. They are galvan- 
ized iron _ reservoirs 
designed to fit incon- 
spicuously on a radiator 
or in the floor register 
box of a hot air furnace. 
The one is finished in 
aluminum or gilt, is 
corrugated to fit closely 
to the coils of the radi- 
ator and is equipped 
with adjustable hooks 
so that it hangs on the back, out of sight, 
and may simply be lifted up and filled 
from a pitcher. The other, conical in 
shape, fits over the air pipe of theregister. 

As for the dust in a house it settles 
alike on the mahogany table and the 
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plant. It clogs the plant pores and 
hinders the processes which take place 
through these tiny passage-ways. The 
leaves must be sponged or sprayed or 
wiped off with a dry cloth as the plant 
prefers,—for they have strong likes and 
dislikes in this respect. A plant with 
woolly leaves will not take kindly to an 
overhead spray and such treatment to 
the common Screw Pine would allow 
water to stand in the axils of the leaves 
and rot them. Ferns will bear spraying 
for the sake of cleanliness if they are 
quickly dried, and palms will welcome ¢ 
weekly warm bath with soap and a soft 
cloth and a syringing of clear water 
afterwards, not only for the sake of 
cleanliness, but for the prevention of 
their enemies the scale and mealy bug. 

But when all is said and done we can- 


not actually reproduce the natural con- 


ditions under which all kinds of 
plants will continue to grow at their 
best. Our only course is to choose 
for permanent house plants those 
which, because of their structure or 
habitat, are best adapted to resist 
the trying conditions into which 
they are brought. Pots of bulbs, of 
chrysanthemums and other flower- 
ing plants will add brightness and 
charm to a room with their striking 
or harmonious color schemes and 
should by all means be brought in | 
from time to time in their season, 
but their beauty is only that of the 
cut flower prolonged, while the plants 
we suggest here are those whose 
attractions are less striking in most 
instances but which are with us 
from month to month and even year 
to year as a background for the 
bright flowering varieties. These 
will be for the most part tropical 
plants inured to a high temperature, 
having leathery leaves and small pores, 
such as the florist calls foliage plants. 





The common Screw Pine, Pandanus Veitchii, with its sharply 
toothed edges, is of the simplest culture. 
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The largest group of this 
class, the palms, is composed 
of two types,—those with fan 
shaped leaves and those with 
long feathery leaves. Three 
good varieties of the Fan 
Palms are Livistona chinensis, 
Corypha australis, and Cham- 
aerops fortunei. Of the feath- 
er-leaved palms there are 
the Australian Feather Palm, 
Seaforthia elegans; the 
Thatch-leaf Palm, Kentia 
Belmoreana; the Curley Palm, 
Kentia Forsteriana; Areca 
Baueri, lutescens and rubra; 
Cocos Weddeliana, the small- 
est and daintiest of the 
group, used a great deal in fern dishes; 
and four Date Palms, Phoenix reclinata, 
Roebelini, rupicola and canariensis. 
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A combination that affords variation in the green and form 
of leaves consists of spider ferns and Cocos Weddeliana. 


This group of tropical plants likes plenty 
of light bu: does not need the direct 


sunlight and will thrive in north win- 


dows if charcoal is added to 
the soil to keep it sweet. 
Too much water will make 
the leaves turn brown and 
sare must be taken not to 
injure the foliage, for only 
two or three new leaves are 
produced during a year and 
an injury will show for a 
long time. 

Other foliage plants of 
simple culture are the com- 
mon Aspidistra elatior and 
lurida, toughest of all house 
plants; the Screw Pine, 
Pandanus utilis and Veitchii 
with its sharply toothed 
edges; New Zealand Flax, 
Phornium tenax; the Um- 
brella Plant, Cyperus alter- 
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Dracaena Massangeana and indivisa are among the plants that 


are grateful for the simplest care. 


nifolius, which may be grown as a sub- 

aquatic and in any case always needs 

a liberal supply of water; Papyrus an- 
tiquorum; Dracaena Massangeana 
and indivisa; the well known Rubber 
Plant; the English Ivy and _ the 
Wandering Jew, both of which will 
stand any amount of watering; and 
three broad-leaved evergreen shrubs 
which also bear fragrant flowers and 
require a cooler room than _ the 
above,—Daphne odora, Olea fra- 
grans and the Otaheite Orange. The 
Otaheite Orange, which is the va- 
riety commonly grown as a house 
plant, is about eighteen to twenty- 
four inches tall and does not bear an 
edible fruit. It would, however, be 
hard to find a more decorative plant 
than a well grown specimen of this 
little orange with its glossy foliage, 
its fragrant flowers and green and 
ripe fruit. 

In addition to the plants already 
named thereare two groups which are 
not so permanent but have good last- 

ing qualities and many virtues to recom- 
mend them. They are some of the 
ferns and the begonias. The evergreen 
ferns used for window decoration grow 
mostly in shade and moisture and con- 
sequently must have abundant water 
at the roots; in fact it is hard to over- 
water them. Two varieties are espe- 
cially recommended; the sword ferns of 
which the Boston Fern and its deriva- 
tives the Scotti and the Whitmani are 
most commonly known, and the little 
spider ferns which are used in the familiar 
fern dish and with other plants. The 
Boston Fern because of its very long 
fronds is often unsuited to small quar- 
ters and in this case the Scotti Fern, 
which is a dwarf, or the plumy Whit- 
mani may take its place. 

Such varieties of begonias as Metallica 
and Thurstoni are valued for the form 
and rich coloring of their foliage, but 

(Continued on page 368) 














HOW THE BACHELOR GIRL 


AN EIGHTEEN DOLLAR APARTMENT FUR- 
NISHED FOR A HUNDRED AND 
TWENTY-FIVE DOLLARS 





By CLARA SAVAGE 





in a two-color scheme, a light golden and a darker mellow 


Wy’ a ' Seaee, brown unevenly applied and entirely without shellac of 
ARTY) ° : ° s ° 
PO INYN | any kind so that the surface is smooth and satiny but 
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WYO does not shine. 


A settle was found in a household furnishings depart- 
ment of a department store and stained a golden brown. 
It serves as a table at meal-time and table-cloths and j 
napkins are kept in the seat. Dishes of blue and yellow € 
Chinese ware may be seen behind the glass doors of the 
corner cupboard. High casement windows in the back 
wall on either side of the bookcase contribute much to 
The desk and bookcase were an old black walnut secretary picked up at a second- the room, as do the bronze sconces one on each side of 

hand store for a few dollars and combined with tan wicker work. the bookcase. 
There are three doors opening from the sitting-room, one 
“ QVAY,” ejaculated the moving-man as he let the desk slip _ leading outside, one into a small white bathroom and the other 
gently off his back and deposit itself between two win- _ to a little white and blue bedroom. The bedroom walls are 
dows in the front wall, ‘this here is the queerest apartment 1 light blue, the woodwork white. A built-in wardrobe with 
ever did see.”’ His eyes took in the triangular shape of the two large drawers beneath is also white and surprisingly 
room, the sharp point of the apex cut off by a built-in cup- spacious. The Bambino beneath the window is the only 
board, but triangular nevertheless. ‘Looks to me like aship attempt at decoration. The floor is painted to match the 
just setting out to sea,’’ and, pointing to the cupboard end, floor of the sitting-room and the rug is a small copy of the 
“that’s her prow.” one in that room. 

The imagery of the moving-man gives the best possible idea ‘But isn’t it very expensive for a girl to have her own apart- 
of what this smali apartment in the Greenwich Village corner ment in New York?” people ask. For this particular apart- 
of New Yorkis like. Thereare oldinhabitants whoremember ment, the rent is eighteen dollars a month. The very wise 
when this apartment house was as other apartment houses ones guessit. Thereis no heat! But the occupant may chose 
before it was cut in two in a cata-cornered fashion to make — between a coal stove and a gas range. It cost approximately 
one hundred and twenty-five dollars to furnish this apartment. 











room for a subway excavation. 

The walls of the triangular-shaped, main room are a warm 
buff-yellow, the woodwork white, and three large windows look out on to the 
street. It was because the person who lives in this apartment was especially 
fond of sunshine that she chose yellow sunfast material for her curtains. It 
blends with the walls and has a golden sheen when the sun shines through 
it or in the lamp light at night. Screens with frames stained dark brown 
and covered with natural-colored burlap hide the gas stove, the set tubs 
and the small white sink in the room, which constitute the kitchenette 
arrangement. The floor is painted a dark brown, and the rug is of brown, 
matching the neutral color of the screens, with a blue border. 

One day the owner of the apartment was passing a small second-hand 
book store and noticed an old black walnut secretary standing on the side- 
walk, evidently the relic of a library bought out books and all. There was 
« capacious desk and on top a bookease with glass doors. It was so out 
of repair that the price was five dollars. It was because the passerby 
knew of a certain willow factory on Third Avenue that she saw possi- 
bilities in that old secretary which made her buy it. At the factory the 
glass doors of the bookease were latticed with willow which divided them 
into small diamond-shaped panes. The bookcase is used separately and 
stands on the opposite side of the room from the desk. The front of 
the drawers in the desk were covered with close woven willow as were the 
doors to the cupboard in the lower part. The writing-lid was upholstered 
in brown Craftsman canvas. 

The person who lives in this small apartment is short and knows from 
bitter experience how unusual it is to find a chair in which she can have 
her feet on the ground and lean back in the chair at the same time. She 
therefore had two chairs made to order at this same willow factory—a big ee . , 
willow chair with pockets and a Kew garden chair—so that they are just ten i gm eer ny ipa tng pace 
the right height for her. The wicker of the chairs and the desk is stained for the corner cupboard. 
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work was determined to have an apartment all her own 
where she might have her own things—her books, her 
pictures, her favorite color scheme, not to mention her 
own way. And after much searching she decided on the 
one of which pictures are given here. It is on East Seven- 
teenth Street and four flights up, a fact which proves the 
truth of the paradox, ‘‘the higher the lower,” as far as 
rents are concerned. 


small apartment, for the owner has succeeded in achieving 
an effect of space, coolness and also homelikeness. You 
enter the dining-room and walk through into the sitting- 
room in front. The fact that the rooms are papered alike 

in buff and that all the woodwork is white makes the two 
rooms seem enough like one to give the impression of spa- 
ciousness. At the same time the girl has avoided the fault 

of many apartment-dwellers—a tendency to fill small rooms 
too full of furniture. There is a couch between the two front 
windows in the sitting-room, a desk and desk chair, a deep 
Morris chair and one other chair, a paper and magazine rack 
and a built-in bookcase beneath the white mantelpiece. The 
furniture is of gray-green wood combined with woven splint; 
the very materials and design of the pieces add to the general 
impression of coolness which the room gives. Two-toned 
brown rugs cover the floors and are matched by a brown 
cover and cushions on the couch. There are plain net cur- 
tains at the windows. A few good pictures, a glint of color in 
a vase on the white mantelpiece and this attractive little sitting 
room is complete. 





LIVES IN NEW YORK 
AIR, SPACE AND A REAL KITCHEN 
IN THE SMALL APARTMENT 


T was because she had always wanted a play house that 
a certain girl who came to New York to do magazine 


It is worth a climb of four flights to come in upon this 


The only furniture in the dining-room is the square gate- 


legged table stained brown with chairs to match. The 
window is curtained with a fascinating material in which 
greens, tawny browns and blues intermingle to give an effect 
of autumn coloring. The window-seat is covered to match. 





Two-toned brown rugs, buff paper, white woodwork and furniture of gray-green 
wood combined with woven splint give an effect of space and coolness. 





The only furniture in the dining-room is the square gate-legged table stained brown 


with chairs to match, The apartment is entered through the dining-room. 


One of the most delightful touches is the surprisingly large 
window-box just outside this dining-room window. Here 
geraniums, ferns and daisies grow, and over them flutter two 
great butterflies, one pale yellow and one blue—as big as life 
and twice as natural. As the next apartment house is very 
near there would be little privacy in this dining-room if it 
were not for a screen which the girl has had made of soft tan 
and gray toned woven reeds. This is set up in the window 
in such a way that the air and the window-box too come 
in the apartment, while the neighboring apartment is shut out. 
The girl who wanted a play house wanted a kitchen in that 
play house. Not for her domestic soul an apartment in which 
the stove was hidden behind one screen and the sink behind 
another and the room then called a sitting-room! No, 
indeed. She wanted a kitchen with a stove in plain sight and 
a real oven, too; closets in which she might keep rows of blue 
and white jars, a place to hang up her frying-pan and kettles, 
and room for an ice-chest. For this girl knows how to cook 
and likes to cook and ean get as delightful and satisfy- 
ing a dinner in a short space of time in this small kitchen as 
any one would care to eat. , 

Not the least attractive room in this apartment is the 
tinv bedroom which opens out of the sitting-room. The 
walls and woodwork are white as is also the furniture 
and the curtains. A medallion decoration makes the room 
distinctive and unusual. The medallions are squares of 
chintz with a conventionalized rose design, and they have 
been used in the middle of the small panels of the doors 
and also on the front of the white chiffonier. A white 
bed-cover with a rose and green border matches the 
medallions in color. A small bathroom completes the 
apartment. It is a play house in which any one might 
be happy to live. 

It is the small inexpensive apartment like the one de- 
scribed here that has helped to make the bachelor girl the 
buoyant and contented individual who is such a sign of the 
times. She is a woman with a business and a home of her 
very own—a combination that even the most conservative 
has come to accept. Two or three or four girls may live 
together, sharing expenses and dividing the work of house- 
keeping, and it will cost each of them no more than would 
the lonely boarding-house room with its furniture that never 

(Continued on page 370) 
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CITY HOUSES N speaking of houses, we are apt to 
think of country houses, more or less im- 
posing domiciles built four-square to all the winds that blow. 
When it occurs to us that there are houses in cities, and that 
people actually live in them, we feel surprised, somewhat as 
Addison—if it was Addison—felt surprised when he dis- 
covered that in Paris even the children spoke French. 

Houses in the city cannot stand four-square. At the most, 
if they are corner houses, they can stand three-square; but 
the majority of city houses have a front, a back that is neg- 
ligible, and no sides at all. To design a house that has a 
fagade on only one side and that must be placed on a narrow 
rectangular plot, is an enormously difficult problem; and we 
must be lenient with architects, and feel grateful to them for 
succeeding as often as they do. 

From the human standpoint, there are certain advantages 
about a city house. A party wall is better even than a rural 
telephone for gaining all the gossip of one’s next-door neigh- 
bors. A man living in a house with party walls has only to 
sit still and listen, and he will learn all about the new baby 
and the new bonnet, little Jackie’s croup, and when Cousin 
Mary is coming east from Valparaiso, Illinois. 

In looking back over city houses we have known, we are 
impressed by the colossal waste of roof space. There they 
stretched, a flat desert of painted tin, empty and useless and 
ugly, covering houses built on land worth many dollars a front — 
inch. Children can make a silk purse out of the most un- 
promising material, and when we were young we had lots of 
fun even on our city roof. It was a great place to fly a kite 
on, and we remember embellishing one of the chimneys with 
a tall flag pole from which a pirate flag flew by day, and by 
night a red lantern glowed, to the mystified admiration of 
passers-by. 

We have heard of ingenious persons who converted the roof 
of their New York house into a garden. We don’t see why 
this idea shouldn’t spread, why the time shouldn’t come when 
city roofs will be utilized as they might be easily. When that 
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happy time arrives, aeroplanists sailing from New York to 
Boston will be aware of their approach to the city not because 
of factories, office buildings and railway terminals. They will 
recognize the city because it will be of a greener verdure and 
more bright with flowers than the surrounding country. 
Gracefully they will volplane to their friend’s roof—a plais- 
ance of loggias, plashing fountains and parterres. Luncheon 
will be served in the pergola, and the guests will gather the 
fruit for dessert from tubbed trees, without even having to 
get up from their chairs. It would be just as lovely in winter, 
for in winter the roofs would be converted into winter gardens. 
The snow would linger picturesquely on the potted spruces, 
and clumps of conifers would form sun-traps everywhere. 

In spite of the limitations involved, a city house can be 
almost as charming as any house in the country. In the older 
portions of Boston—the Beacon Hill section—and in the 
older portions of New York—Gramercy Park, Washington 
Square—and in other cities, we find houses that make the 
reaction on us of peace and spiritual elation that only beauty 
brings. Even though a city house is nothing but a front, this 
doesn’t abrogate the general principle of proportion which 
governs architecture and everything else in life. A good 
entrance, well placed and well proportioned windows, the 
right cornice, a bit of iron work, and we have a house where 
hospitality ought to reign and good deeds ought to flourish. 

These successful houses are usually in the older portions 
of the city, and the recipe for a successful city house might 
be something like the recipe for a good lawn. We happened 
to be in Hampton Court during our wander-years, and, ad- 
miring the lawns there, we asked a gardener how one could 
get a good lawn in America. He said it was very simple— 
plant grass seed, and then roll it for five hundred years. So 
with city houses—we must build the best we can and leave 
the rest to time. 

When all is said and done, the crowning advantage of city 
houses is the strategic advantage of location. They are near 
our friends and our enemies, our work, and a great deal of our 
play. We have to go to the city for music and the theatre, 
for science and art, for the inspiration of human contacts. 
What would become of the world if we all imitated Thoreau 
and lived in a little Walden of our own? There would be no 
police departments, no slums, no epidemics, Civilization 
would be in danger of relapsing into chaos and old night. 


SPIRES IN ITY life expresses itself in the buildings 
THE CITY which we see from day to day. They 

are of all kinds, as the people who ordain 
them are, and, like them also, of all degrees of worth. Good 
and bad stand side by side and just beyond on the same street 
are the indifferent. The individual buildings vary through a 
wide range of idiosyncrasy, but the types are comparatively 
few. Today we have conspicuously the office building, the 
hotel and the apartment house. Always we have houses in a 
block, and once long ago we had, expressive of the time, the 
meeting-house. 

A new tradition governs the design of modern churches and 
forces them into a competition of size with abutting or near-by 
structures. The high blocks obscure the churches of a past 
period which have come down to us and so, it is conceded, 
they would obscure the new ones of a similar sort. For this 
reason we build our new naves high and their huge bulk 
competes successfully for notice against profane adjacent 
masses. It is thought a pity and a shame to us who build 
them to make God’s temples less apparent to the eye than 
business buildings. The stranger in the streets must find 
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them without effort, we maintain. The reasoning is right 
enough in general, though in some senses it savors of religious 
brag which takes the place of genuine religion. Having given 
accent to the nave we no longer give it to the spire which now 
is frequently omitted altogether—or, if included, is transformed 
into a tower, square-topped and self-contained. 

City spires are best seen at night. They are to be found 
in all our older places where they have been preserved not only 
for their quaintness but for their spiritual associations. They 
link us to the past by a more direct and more potent means than 
other relics do, for they embody somehow the spirit of former 
worshipers, of which we may claim solace. A sense of this is 
easiest to be had when the business of the day is over and when 
the spires themselves have taken on the power of suggestiveness 
which only night can give them. They are pleasing variants 
of the square and blocky city sky line anytime, and after dark 
especially. They rise, themselves unlighted, from the lighted 
streets and penetrate the darkness like passing or lonely souls 
in search of union and completeness. Their very form is 
inconclusive, converging as it does toward a point which to 
our eye, except on clearest nights, it never reaches: receding 
rather upward to as great a height as our spiritually observant 
self will let it reach. 

City spires should be looked at always from a distance and 
from the ground: so much the better if through foliage or 
above it 





“Bosomed high in tufted trees—” 


Near at hand they lose their suggestive force and become of 
interest chiefly in detail. Detail is for daytime study, which, 
however, will reward the curious in such things and need not 
diminish the larger impressions of night. Mists in morning 
and late afternoon are excellent for the appreciation of spires, 
or the neutral atmosphere of a gray day. The outline in these 
conditions is lacking in sharpness and tends to confuse itself 
with the background. In strong daylight and seen clearly 
marked against the sky, spires become merely individual 
things, disconnected from the universe to which as seen under 
good conditions they properly belong. 

We do not recommend a return to spires in our churches. 
If spires are not in us, their adoption would become an aftfec- 
tation, if nothing worse. Our religion clings closer to the earth, 
it seems, than our ancestors’ religion did; it is more pragmat- 
ical; it requires our churches to du something. Now a spire 
can hardly be said to do anything, except symbolically. But 
we can contemplate the old spires and out of this may come a 
renewed desire for spires of our own. 


THE PURITAN W: suppose that when the old 
FESTIVAL Puritans decreed a day of Thanks- 
giving they did something that was new 
under the sun. It wasa pretty idea—and better than pretty 
even though the Puritans probably spent most of their time 
thanking the Deity that they weren’t like other men. 

They got out their old funnel-shaped fowling pieces and went 
after wild turkey, which ought really to be our national bird. 
The bogs were red with cranberries; pumpkins had grown to 
lantern size; corn husking bees were over, and probably it 
wasn’t necessary to explain to those old fellows the significance 
of red ears. The late fall air, like the cider, was full of flick, 
so that it isn’t to be wondered at that a certain Pagan element 
crept into their festival of Thanksgiving. Ceres—Bless her!— 
got in her innings, with kindred deities, representing various 
manifestations of the life-force. 

We imagine that the turkey shoots were the Colonial proto- 
type of football, which seems to characterize our modern 
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Thanksgiving; but the most elaborate course dinner cannot 
compete in bountifulness with the colossal feeds of our sup- 
posedly ascetic ancestors. 

It has been our privilege to partake of a Thanksgiving dinner 
in a back-water of New England where many customs and 
traditions have come down unimpaired. There was turkey, 
of course, and goose and chicken and clam fritters, sweet 
potatoes and white, boiled onions, celery, preserves and con- 
serves of every conceivable sort, and we must not forget the 
cranberry sauce; for dessert, mince pie and apple pie and 
pumpkin, topped off with boiled pudding and ice cream. 

Afterwards the men took a long walk through woods and 
fields, skirting the sea for a while, and coming home along 
the shores of a delightful fresh water pond. We don’t recall 
that any member of the party either before the dinner or 
afterwards expressed a word of thanks. Such things don’t 
happen among us Anglo-Saxons. 

We’ll enlist for the trenches—that’s easy. We simply call 
it doing our bit; and if we must march to our death, we go 
singing Tipperary. But when it comes to expressing in words 
an exalted sentiment, we side-step. We are afraid it might 
savor of insincerity and gush. 

Yet probably there wasn’t a person present at that New 
England dinner who didn’t allow himself to feel thankful when 
he was alone with himself. Probably he didn’t give thanks 
for any special benefit. What he probably felt was a sort of 
sense that after all the game of life was being played according 
to certain rules, and that it would be the height of impropriety 
to question the decisions of the Umpire. Probably this general 
feeling of Thanksgiving is the best kind, after all. 


THE ARCHITECT NE of the complaints, which, 
AND THE STUDENTS like the poor, we have 

always with us, is from the art 
students, youthful interior decorators, architects who are just 
entering their professional career, ete. They insist that a 
clerk who has worked in a decorating establishment has more 
chances of advancement than a graduate of a university who 
seeks a position in the same establishment: that a draughts- 
man in an architect’s office is more favorably considered by 
the architect than a man with a diploma from an architectural 
course or school. There is justice in the accusation. As a 
rule, professional men, like business men, mistrust and dislike 
the purely academic cast of mind. If forced to choose between 
two types, they usually select the man or women with a prac- 
tical experience, rather than the one with a wholly theoretical 
training. At Columbia College they are endeavoring to 
remedy this obviously wasteful prejudice, which puts a whole 
class of serious students at a disadvantage at the outset. 

The University authorities have invited three New York 
architectural societies, each to select three practising architects, 
to form a committee of visitors. This committee will period- 
ically visit and inspect the school plant, equipment, current 
work and mode of teaching, and their advice will be received 
as a guide, a check and a stimulus to the scholastic standards. 

An innovation like this deserves the warmest coéperation. 
For, in the architectural profession, as in all others, we need 
the constant blending of theory and practice. Idealism 
divorced from experience is unreliable: experience unillum- 
inated by idealism too often becomes commercial. A recipro- 
cal relation between the student and the practising architect 
is tremendously needed. And every one who has the continu- 
ing high standards of this profession at heart will watch the 
new experiment with interest. 
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BUNGALOW COURTS OF CALIFORNIA 


ARTHUR S. HEINEMAN, ARCHITECT 


By LOUIS DuP. MILLAR 








HERE is a charm about Bowen’s 
Court that greatly appeals to us; a 
charm that evidently lies in its rest- 
ful, quiet, homelike, secluded ap- 
pearance. Qualities such as these 
are difficult to incorporate in the 
design of a bungalow court, where 
all the houses must necessarily be 
placed close together. 

There are twenty-three bunga- 
lows in Bowen’s Court. Twelve are single houses and the 
remaining eleven double houses. The lot is L shaped, the 
dimensions one hundred and nineteen feet by sixty feet; it 
is four hundred and ninety feet, and two hundred and ten 
feet deep respectively. It can be readily understood that to 
plan this number of houses, and place them so that each 
house should have a certain amount of privacy required 
skillful planning; and this, it can be seen, has been cleverly 
accomplished by Mr. Heineman, the originator of this type of 
apartment house, if one may call it so. 

Bowen’s Court is one of the earlier bungalow courts in 
Pasadena, and still is one of the most popular. The situation 
is in a quiet neighborhood about half a mile from the business 
center of the city. One car line passes the entrance and there 
is another within a very short distance. The block plan shows 
that there are two entrances, one at either end of the property, 
and a driveway for automobiles and tradesmen at the rear of 
the bungalows; this is a very convenient arrangement and one 
that we do not find in many bungalow courts. 

The entrance piers and front boundary wall are constructed 
of a combination of brick and stone. Considering the narrow- 
ness of the lot the grounds have been laid out in an artistic 
manner, and every advantage taken of the available space. 
There is an interesting Japanese garden at the turn of the L, 
built round a fish pond; the whole court has been lavishly 
planted with trees and flowering shrubs, and summer or 
winter flowers are blooming in the numerous flower beds. 

The accompanying illustration gives one an idea of the ex- 
terior of the bungalows; they are original and artistic in design 
with a touch of individuality; no two are alike yet all har- 
monize pleasingly. 

As stated before, there are both single and double houses. 
The single ones have a combined living-room and dining- 
room, which, in some of the houses, is separated by a sugges- 
tion of a partition; one bedroom, bathroom, kitchen and 
screen porch, while some of the houses have an extra bedroom, 
and some a sleeping porch in addition. Each living-room is 
provided with a disappearing bed so that the sleeping accom- 
modation can be stretched to two or three bedrooms at will: 

Some of the double houses have a separate dining-room in addi- 
tion to the above accommodation, and at least one double house 
is arranged so that it can be converted into one, should anyone 
require more accommodation than a single house affords. 

In planning the court the architect has arranged the porches 
so that the porch of one house is not overlooked by the adjoin- 
ing houses, thus providing as much privacy as possible; this 
may seem a minor point, but it certainly adds to the comfort 
of the occupants. Strict attention to such details makes a 
successful design. 

The houses are all of frame construction, the low pitched 
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roofs are composition, and the exterior walls covered either 
with shingles or rough redwood siding. The exterior color 
scheme is subdued, the rough woodwork stained dark green 
and the finished woodwork painted white. When houses are 
so close together as these are, it is very essential for the com- 
fort of the occupants that the coloring should not be too bright; 
if, for instance, these houses were finished in white stucco the 
glare and reflection, especially in summer, would be very 
trying and most unpleasant. 

The plan of the one bungalow shownis typical of all. The liv- 
ing-room is a convenient size and nicely proportioned; in addi- 
tion to the disappearing bed before referred to, there is a wide 
window seat which can be used as a bed if necessary. In most 
of the houses there are built-in desks and bookcases. The 
bedroom is planned so that there is the maximum amount of 
wall space for furniture; the bathroom is roomy and has the 
usual plumbing fixtures of a specially good grade. The 
kitchen is fitted complete with a generous amount of cup- 
boards, lined flour and sugar bins, cooler and composition 
sink board. Outside each house there is a waterproof storage 
locker which is sufficiently large for several trunks. 

There is nothing elaborate about the interior color scheme; 
it is simple and harmonious. Living-rooms are finished in 
Oregon Pine stained light brown, varnished and left in a dull 
gloss; the walls are papered, mostly in tan shades. Bedrooms 
are finished in white enamel, with light, dainty papers on the 
walls. The kitchens and bathrooms are also finished in white 
enamel. There is a fireplace in each living-room, most of 
them being fitted with gas grates which can be easily removed 
if a tenant should prefer an open fire. 

All the bungalows have exceptionally large casement win- 
dows, making all the rooms bright, airy, and well ventilated. 

Some remarks as to the management of this court may be 
of interest. The bungalows are rented either by the month 
or by the year. There are both furnished and unfurnished 
houses. The rent of the furnished apartments varies from 
thirty to seventy-five dollars per month, while the unfurnished 
rent for twenty-five dollars per month. The owner pays the 
water rates and takes care of everything outside the houses; 
he keeps the grounds in order and sees that all rubbish and 
garbage is regularly removed. The tenants pay for gas, 
electric light and telephone. 

A home in a bungalow court is ideal for those who like more 
privacy than an apartment house affords, and who do not 
care for the trouble and expense of keeping the grounds of a 
private house in order. Here in Bowen’s Court the lawns are 
always fresh and green; the cement walks are kept clean and 
free from dust or dead leaves, and there is always an abun- 
dance of flowers for those who care for them. Thus the tenants 
‘an have all the privileges of well-kept grounds without any 
of the difficulties consequent on their upkeep. 

When one comes home from a day of business in a city, grass 
and flowers and trees are doubly restful if one does not have to 
run the lawn mower or tend the flowers himself, nor even to see 
whether the Italian one has hired to do it has done it properly. 

City living, to be successful, must be, more or less, commu- 
nity living, in which our common physical needs are supplied 
from a central and common source, and in which our social 
desires become increasingly identical with the social needs of 
our neighbors. 
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To plan this number 
of houses and place them 
so that each should have 
a certain amount of pri- 
vacy required | skillful 
planning. The restful 
appearance has been ob- 
tained by subdued color- 
ing and judicious 
planting. 






The simple houses have a combined living- and dining-room, 
which, in some of the houses, is separated by a suggestion of a 
partition. Some of the double houses have a separate dining- 
room in addition to the above accommodations, as shown in this 


illustration. 


The architect has arranged the porches so that the porch of one 
house is not overlooked by the adjoining houses, thus providing as 
The houses are of frame construction, 


much privacy as possible. 
either shingles or redwood siding, the roofs composition, 
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Bowen's Court is L shaped, and 
contains twenty-three houses, 
twelve single and eleven double. 
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ALEXANDRIA COURT 
By GERTRUDE APPLETON LUCKEY 


ITHIN the past few years a number of Bun- 

galow Courts have been built in Pasadena, all 
of which can claim a certain picturesqueness and 
excellence of design; but they all are modeled more 
or less in the same style of architecture, which, 
however pleasing it may be, is apt to grow a little 
wearisome by too cons‘ant repetition; and one looks 
anxiously for something different, something with a 
‘ touch of originality that will attract the eye without 
offending the taste. 

While not advocating anything fantastic, nor any 
striving after original effects or exaggerations, we 
seek for that personal touch of a master hand that 
gives a sense of refined taste, skilful design and 
pleasing originality, which forms the basis of every 
good structure, whether it is a modest bungalow or a 
stately public building. Constant reproduction in any art, 
whether in music, painting, sculpture, or architecture and its 
allied arts, is monotonous, and sooner or later our architects 
must prepare, and many of them have prepared with undeni- 
able success to meet the demand for more originality in their 
designs for bungalow courts. The views before us are such a 
departure from the usual style and arrangement of these home 
communities, and the architect, Arthur S. Heineman, has 
shown a high degree of taste and originality in the design. 

An architect has a difficult problem to face in designing a 
bungalow court. From the owner’s point of view it is a com- 
mercial investment and must be made to produce a fair return 
onthe money. Yet it must not have a trace of commercialism 
about it; each bungalow must be a little home in itself, and the 
whole group, together with the gardens, lawns and shrubbery 
that form a part of it, must have that sense of home seclusion 
and privacy that one does not find in an apartment house. 
For this reason each building must have a charm of its own, 
so that the occupant can feel that he is living in a home, in- 
stead of in a modified form of apartment house. For were it 
possible to incorporate that sense or quality of privacy in the 
design of an apartment house, then there would be no reason 
for building bungalow courts. As one can readily understand, 
a far greater return can be had from an apartment house 
several stories high covering most of the lot, than from a dis- 
connected group of one-story buildings. Consequently, an 








The exterior of this group of Italian villas, as we might call them, are plastered with cement 


stucco; window*easings deep cream, door mahogany. 


architect must use the greatest skill in arranging the bungalows 
on the site, so that each one will appear to be a complete and 
exclusive home, entirely distinct and separate from its neighbor. 

The accompanying block plan shows that the court consists 
of nine bungalows, arranged on a lot that measures one hundred 
and twenty-two feet by two hundred and twenty feet deep: 
when we use the word ‘‘bungalow” we must be permitted to 
strain a point, for the house at the end of the court has two 
stories. Still, as the much-discussed questions—what is a 
bungalow and can a bungalow have two stories—have never 
been satisfactorily answered, we allow the statement to pass, 
and repeat that the court consists of nine bungalows, six 
single and three double houses. In the center of the court, 
the architect has designed a pool and pergola to break the 
monotony of the long walk, and to give a sense of privacy to 
the houses: the pergola, theugh very small, is unusually at- 
tractive, original in design and well worth careful study. As 
suggested before, the styic in which these bungalows are 
designed is a radical departure from the usual bungalow style 
of architecture, and a very welcome innovation. 

The exteriors of this group of Italian villas, as we might 
call them, are plastered with cement stucco, know as ‘‘Gunite,”’ 
and the coloring is charming in its simplicity; the white walls 
are relieved by the deep cream, almost brown, of the window 
casings and the rich mahogany of the doors. The perfectly 
kept lawn, a few well placed shrubs, a touch of red brick- 

work here and there, give just sufficient bright- 
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dave te ; corner there is a cleverly contrived breakfast 


ness to complete the simple color scheme. The 
accompanying plan of one of the bungalows is 
more or less typical of them all. The living- 
room and dining-room are combined, being 
separated only by two cases, about five feet 
high, one arranged as a bookcase and the other 
as a writing desk and cupboard. 

The kitchen, opening off the dining-room and 
hall, is very conveniently arranged, and though 
comparatively small has all the accommodation 
necessary for a family of three orfour. In one 


alcove, an ideal place for a hurried meal when 
one does not wish to use the dining-room. 
Breakfast alcoves are rapidly coming into favor, 
and deservedly so; they are very convenient, 
occupy a minimum of space for the accommo- 
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dation provided, and add only slightly to the 





The court consists of nine bungalows. In the center of the court is a pool and a pergola. 





cost of the building. The bedrooms, although 
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small, are well planned, 
and it is evident that the 
position of the furniture 
has been carefully con- 
sidered by the architect in 
making his plans. All the 
rooms are decorated and 
furnished in a manner very 
different from that which 
one expects to find in a 
bungalow court, and show 
excellent taste and skill on 
the part of the owner; the 
draperies, rugs, furniture, 
walls and woodwork are 
all in perfect harmony, 
which adds greatly to the 
charm of these bungalows. 

The color scheme of the 
living-room and dining- 
room is simple, but good; 
the woodwork is stained 
golden brown, a tone that 
harmonizes well with the wicker furniture; 
the wall-paper is subdued in color, a tan shade 
predominating, and a touch of brightness in 
the draperies, rugs and chair-coverings gives 
a home-like and cheerful touch. The bed- 
rooms are finished in white enamel, with 
dainty French papers and chintz draperies; 
the furniture is of wicker and white enamel. 

Though Alexandria Court is almost in the 
business district of the city, it is surrounded 
by lofty pine and pepper trees; these seem 
to exclude the city and make us feel that 
we are away in the country, far from the 
busy rush of modern life. Those who for 
some reason or other do not wish to own 
their homes, must surely find the nearest 
approach to home life here, without any of 
the numerous troublesome duties attached 
to the upkeep of property. The grounds 
and buildings are kept in perfect order by 
the owner, thus relieving the tenants of all 
trouble and responsibility. It is strict atten- 
tion to small details, apart from the charm 
and convenience of the bungalows, that has 


made the Court so popular, and being popular, 
a most profitable and satisfactory investment for the owner. 
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The woodwork in the living- and dining-rooms is stained golden brown, and the wall- 
paper is tan—a good background for color in rugs and draperies. 
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This plan of one bungalow is typical of all 





it has become 


The bedrooms are 
finished in white 
enamel with French 
papers and chintz 
draperies; the fur- 
niture is of wicker 
and white enamel. 


In one corner of 
the kitchen is a 
breakfast alcove, an 
ideal place for a 
hurried meal when 
one does not wish to 
use the dining-room. 
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All the bungalows are 
rented furnished, the rates 
varying from eighty to one 
hundred dollars per month; 
the owner pays the water 
rates and the tenants the 
gas, electric light and tele- 
phone. 

The bungalow court is, 
at bottom, only another 
illustration of the means 
by which people show their 
liking for a home of their 
own. The owners make 
the most of this idea in 
their efforts to attract 
prospective tenants. It is 
to be compared with the 
co-operative apartment 
idea which is the subject 
of another article in this 
number. There indeed 
the owners are, for the 
most part, the tenants, who reap the prcfits 
themselves in the saving of rent, while here 
the profits are an inducement to specula- 
tive building. But in both cases the main 
stipulation is that each occupant shall find 
his home self-contained and ke able to im- 
press it with his own personality. The 
bungalow court, like the co-operative apart- 
ment, is furthermore a city idea: the com- 
pression of the latter is due to the greater 
density of the population and the higher 
land values of the places where it is chiefly 
in use; the greater expansion of the bunga- 
low court results from cheaper land values 
combined with the complexity of city life 
that makes the modified community living 
of apartments almost a necessity. 

It might, at first glance, strike one that, in 
a bungalow court, one was rather openly 
under the eye of his neighbor, but, in reality, 
the privacy possible is far greater than that 
of typical suburban houses or even of house= 
in many villages. The court proper is a means 
of separation as well as of unicn—it takes 


the place of a street, but it is a strect that is private, a delight 
to the eye, and the care of which is the duty of the landlord. 
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SUBURBAN HOUSE DESIGNS 





The drawings and plans shown on this page are selected from among the de- 
signs submitted in a competition recently conducted by the White Pine Bureau. 
The problem was for a design of a suburban residence with a garage to accom- 
modate one car, both to be built of wood, the outside finish—not including shin- 
l gles—to be built of White Pine. The estimated cost of these houses is 20 cents 
per cubic foot. 

A jury of architects made the awards, basing 
their judgment upon the effect of the design 
as a whole, its appropriateness to the 
given site, the degree of ingenuity 
shown in the plans, and the fit- 
ness of the design to express 
the wood-built house. 
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THE HOME MAKERS 


THE RAISING 








STATUE ought to be erected to 
the man who first thought of 
building houses. He would have 
a low forehead, of course, and vicious 
little furtive cunning eyes, a verti- 
cal slit for a nose and a big horizon- 
tal gash for a mouth, with yellow 
fangs behind it. He would be 
hairy all over, and he would prob- 
[ ably have a tail. And yet that 
man was one of the greatest benefactors of the race that ever 
lived. He gave us our first house, our first permanent home 
center. Hardly any other stabilizer of society ever equalled 
that ape-like ancestor of ours, touched with the divine fire. 

A man could make a pretty good guess at the civilization of 
any people by studying their houses, and on this principle, 
what would a visitor from Mars think of the civilization of the 
flat dwellers of New York? I’m not saying a word against 
flats. They are mighty convenient, but nobody can ever 
build a flat. The most he can do is select one, and not even 
the most elaborate duplex apartment can ever take the place 
of a real house, rooted in the ground, with a real cellar and a 
real roof bounding that portion of the sky that you can call 
your own, going up and up to infinity. People may claim 
that apartments are a development of the house, but I don’t 
believe it. Flats are a reversion. Before we lived in houses, 
we lived in trees, and what could be more arboreal than living 
in apartments? 

We can imagine our ancestral families of the Pliocene Period, 
before houses were invented, going out early in the spring, 
tree-hunting through the forest. We can imagine them after 
they were settled sending out their cards—Mr. and Mrs. 
Arboreal and the little Arboreals, Pine Tree Apartments, 
Third Bough Front. We can imagine that certain parts of 
the forest would be selected, residential sections, conferring 
social caste on those fortunate persons who were strong enough 
to fight their way to a place in them. When these early 
patricians, walking in the woods, were condescending enough 
to nod to some denizen from a poorer quarter, how the poor 
plebian bowed to the earth and wriggled inwardly with abject 
gratitude! 

All this, of course, is apropos of our house in Putnam which 
at last seemed in a fair way to become an actuality. We had 
awarded the contract; the ground was broken; and every 
afternoon that I could get off early, and every Saturday after- 
noon, Lydia and I went up to Putnam to watch the building 
operations. 

Just to see the picks biting into our own little bit of earth 
and the shovels throwing up the dirt to make our cellar gave 
me a feeling of adventure. Nobody had ever dug there before. 
Why mightn’t we run across some treasure? But I suppose to 
start with a hole and end with a house is more wonderful than 
all the doubloons that were ever found in adventurous fiction. 
If we owned the sky above our place right up to infinity, we 
owned the land beneath it down to the center of the earth; so 
that our place at Putnam was really a cross section of an 
enormously long stilt-shaped geometrical figure, ending in the 
circumference of the universe at one end and the center of the 
earth at the other. 

It isn’t true that a man’s land runs right through the earth 
to China. The Chinese have rights that we white men are 
bound to respect, and if we carry our claim beyond the earth’s 
































center, we shall find a pig-tailed gentleman vigorously protest- 
ing our ownership. I have a theory that if a man should sink 
a shaft deep enough anywhere, he would find something worth 
his trouble, if only Mother Earth’s fiery heart—an inexhausti- 
ble source of energy. 

But we hed plenty of things to employ us on that portion of 
our property that lay in Putnam. We had to protect our 
sassafras grove from the ravages of the contractor, we had to 
have boxes put around our trees. 1 don’t see why builders 
are so possessed to destroy a!l the beauties of nature. Of 
course most of our wild flowers and wild shrubs had to go. 
Building is like house cleaning—n>cessary, but it does tear 
a place to pieces. 

When the cellar was finally finished, it didn’t seem nearly 
as big as the plans called for, and I paced it off to check up the 
specifications. But as I made it four feet wider at one end 
than the other, and got a different result every time I paced 
it, I didn’t check the specifications so that you’d notice it. I 
had to fall back on my faith that the contractor knew how to 
build according to the blue prints better than I did. 

Every time we went up to Putnam, we expected to find more 
done than was done. It seemed as if the house would drag 
along all summer, and would never get built. There were 
chips and splinters and sand and stones everywhere. The 
grass was all beaten down by wheel tracks and hoof prints. 
At first it smelled like a cireus—the trodden weed that Keats 
speaks of—but this fragrance soon gave place to the typical 
building smell—lime and mud and the pungent odor of fresh 
chips and new sawdust. I never did see a place torn up quite 
so much. When we weren’t tripping over hose, we were 
stepping into mortar beds. 

A man can’t admire a hole in the ground forever, even when 
the hole is his own property; but at last the foundation was 
squared with a system of strings like a giant cat’s cradle, the 
sills were placed, and the floor joists put in so that we could 
skip from one to another in true arboreal fashion and wonder 
when we were going to fail through. Presently these were 
floored over with hemlock so that thin workmen couldn’t slip 
through to the cellar and get lost. The posts and studding 
went up, and the upper floors were floored over. 

The house began at last to take shadowy form, so that we 
could get some idea of what it was going to look like—the 
ghost of a house, but a different kind of ghost from the kind 
that we usually think of, not a ghost surviving after material 
dissolution, but a pre-natal spirit projecting itself, bit by bit, 
into our material world. Our house was really rising in 
response to a creative house-building spirit, going back to 
Lydia’s and my desire for a house and gradually taking unto 
itself form through this and that agency. I havea theory that 
if our individual immortality stretches forward into the infinite 
future, it must also stretch back into the infinite past. If 
that be true, how multitudinous must the souls be—old men 
and women, persons cut off in their prime or early youth, 
failures, who only need another chance, successes, who lacked 
but a few touches to attain perfection—all waiting for the con- 
ditions to be just right for them to step into life again through 
the delightful door of babyhood. 

A house might be said to be rising ever since the cellar was 
dug, but the official raising, the ceremonial part of it, comes 
when the roof rafters are raised. If anybody wanted to waste 
a bottle of champagne on a house the way it’s wasted on a 

(Continued on page 366) 
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Houses Number 9, 10, 12, 14, 15 and Number 17, Revere St. 
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CHARLES RIVER SQUARE 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


Frank A. Bourne, Architect 


Charles River Square came about as near being a co-operative scheme 
as it well could be without having the name ‘Co-operative’ actually 
attached to it. Asa matter of fact, had the word been mentioned or even 
thought of, the result would probably have been fatal, for the success of 
the project was largely a matter of sentiment. 

The houses, Colonial in character, and an extension of the Beacon Hill 
neighborhood, were taken at once by people who liked new houses of old 
character but who could not find them to buy or rent on “the Hill.” 

Two “trustees” handled the operation, and stock was issued, largely in 
$5,000 subscriptions for the “equity,”’ and about 60 per cent being carried 
on mortgage. The land, which cost about three dollars per square foot, 
was worth about five dollars after taking out roadways, walks and alleys. 
The buildings cost generally under ten dollars per square foot. Nearly 
half of the twenty-one buildings were sold before completion, and all were 
sold or rented on long lease and occupied the season they were completed. 
The houses now have all been sold and the principal repaid in full to the 
stockholders, the last payment having been made this year. The profit 
on the operation, which will probably be between fifteen and twenty-five 
per cent, is about to be distributed. The houses cost from nine thousand 
to fifteen thousand dollars. 3 
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Doorway of House Number 7. 


The plan is compact, suited primarily for winter residents who are away 
during the summer, although the southwesterly wind over the Charles 
River Basin makes summer occupation quite practical. Plan A, shown 
on the opposite page, was used four times, in houses numbered 4, 8, 18 and 
(reversed) for Number 19. Type B, similar in size to plan A, but with a 
back staircase, was used in house Number 7 and reversed for Number 20. 
The typical houses are twenty feet wide, but those 18 feet and 22 feet proved 
satisfactory. 

In the reception-room and dining-room of House Number 1 are two copies 
of old Albany mantels. The photograph shows library paneled in gumwood. 

Houses Number 9, 10, 14 and 15 reach around beyond the general 
building line to gain the coveted view of the River. Stately plan Number 
12 overlooks the square like a judge on the bench but with true aristo- 
cratic care, tucks the servants away on the back of the second story, and 
to all visitors appears to be a “servantless” house. 
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View from Charles River Embankment. 





The studio-house No. 16, gains space over the carriage-way and pro- Dickens, overlooks the site. Although the houses completely destroyed 
vides a two-story room there with an extra sleeping room on its gallery the privacy of her famous garden, already invaded by the building of the 
level. Charles River Basin, she took great interest in the progress of the build- 

A striking feature of Charles River Square, appearing also in groups ings and at her death bequeathed her garden to the dwellers in the 
of houses in St. Louis and in some of the later developments near Square. 

Pare Monceau in Paris, is that the rear lots have an outlook on the Not too close a copy of the old Colonial, there is a sufficient suggestion 
parkway. The width of the court is 52 feet, a dimension which would of Georgian Beacon Hill; here, too, on Christmas Eve candles sparkle 
have given not more than three narrow houses. By sacrificing this through the small window-panes, and children’s carols recall the ancient 
space seventeen houses gained an outlook over the water and sold at custom of the English holiday. Mr. T. Russell Sullivan in his book on 
a price high enough to pay more than the difference in value of these “Boston Old and New” pays a just tribute to the type of architecture 
three houses. when he speaks of “Charles River Square,” “that modern example of the 

The name Charles River Square was suggested by Mrs. James T. Fields good which may be wrought by artistie house-grouping, as successful in 

whose house, filled with memories of literary Boston from the time of its simple way as the mellow crescent of an English Georgian town.” 








House Number 1. 


Not too close a copy of 
the old Colonial, there is 
a sufficient suggestion of 
Georgian Beacon Hill 
about these houses; here, 
too, as on the Hill, candles 
sparkle behind the small 
window-panes on Christ- 
mas Eve, and English car- 
ols echo in the square 
that is like Old England. 
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Second:Floor Plan 
“Studio House” Number 16 




















MADE IN AMERICA BY AMERICANS ~ 


A Plea For The 
Recognition of American Art 


By RACHEL ABBOTT 





“Brother, our seats were once large, and yours were small. You 
have now become a great people, and we have scarcely a place left 
to spread our blankets.” —Red Jacket. 


War has had one value for America. It has made us take account 
of our own resources. Among them we have discovered the artistry 
and the craft-skill of the Indian. It is a valuable inheritance which, 
is, however, in imminent danger of disappearing. 

Cheap speed and commonplace quantity are crowding out loving 
thought and painstaking thoroughness. _Ten-cent wares are glittering 
before eyes not properly prepared against their gaudy show. The 
square-shouldered Sioux medicine-man, dressed in “store shirt” and 
magnificent tribal trousers, has no realization of their incongruity. 
His sense of values has been blurred by white traders until a cheap 
machine-made product seems to him more valuable than the splendid 
handwork which he owns. 





Old traditions are falling away before new commer- 
cial ambitions. Indian art is doomed unless a sense 
of its unique and vigorous charm can bring about a 
renaissance of rug and basket making, of pottery, and 
of beadwork. 

No plea for a revival of Indian handwork, however, 
can be based upon sentimental appeal. It is a 
purely selfish matter. Not what the Indians are 
losing, but what we are forfeiting is our real concern. 
We mourn not so much with Red Jacket because the 
Indians have scarcely any place left to spread their 
blankets, as with discriminating artists because the 
Indians are making so few blankets to spread any- 
where. 

The Navahos, pastmasters of blanket-weaving, 
find that they can make more money raising wool for 
our insatiable looms than they can by furnishing it to 
their women for rug-making. Their children hold in 
contempt a process which is laborious and financially 
ill-rewarded. There is now only a handful of really 
skilful weavers who love their work. With the excep- 
tion of one great trader's cellar which we know is 
filled with fine old pieces, few rugs are available to-day 
which have not been commercialized in design, dye or 
workmafiship. Like real oriental rugs, genuine 
Navaho blankets are now rare. There are no two 
alike, since the weaver works from no pattern but 
follows the lead of her imaginative mind. Firm and 
closely y6ven as oriental rugs, the blankets lie flat 
on the floor, glowing with dusky yellow, deep, dark 
red, silver-white and stately black. 











Aside from its genuineness, the test of the value of a 
rug is in its thickness, evenness of weave, size and 
pattern. A certain smugness of civilization has kept 
us from realizing the beauty of Indian design. Not 
until this generation have we learned to turn back 
to the strength of primitive sources to refresh our 
world-weary thoughts and modes of expression. In 
common with all work produced in a period of simple, 
imaginative life, the designs are definite, strong, 
symbolic and vital. 

Navaho weaving is so unquestionably a fine art 
that it is only harmonious in a setting of its peers. 
The living-room of a settlement house in Boston 
contains two splendid rugs. One lies on the floor, 
the other, as our photograph shows, is used to cover 
the upholstery shortcomings of a fine old sofa. The 
delicate design of the frame of this sofa is enhanced 
by the beauty of its temporary covering. Between 
them exists the essential harmony of fine things, 
whatever the period or the people which produces 
them. But the radiator in the corner suffers mis- 
erably by contrast. Its utilitarian ugliness adorns 
nothing but the moral which Indian work never fails 
to emphasize in one way or another,—the danger of 
growing away from personal hand-contact with the 
fashioning of our intimate possessions. 

Indian work has somewhat mistakenly been 
relegated to “‘dens”’ and “mission interiors” because 
of its definite individual character. Wherever really 
good, honest, simple, furnishings are used blankets 
and baskets may be placed with no loss of harmony. 
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Rugs are woven on primitive, 
upright looms, not unlike those 
used in ancient Greece, or in 
Egypt under the Pharaohs. Six 
months is the average amount of 
time consumed in making one rug. 
It is a hand process throughout. 
The wool js carded, spun, dyed, 
and woven by the squaw. She 
uses the same primitive methods 
employed by her tribe since 
they forsook aggressive warfare 
and settled down to excel their 
neighbors in the arts of peace. 

The picture shows, not a Navaho 
but a Hopi Indian at the loom. 
The Hopis, too, do clever weaving, 
though it is inferior to Navaho 
work. Feminists might allege as 
a reason that it is done by the 
men of the tribe instead of the 
women. 





The central illustration on the 
page is a corner in the home of 
the “Story Teller Man,” Mr. 
A. P. Wedge, a special govern- 
ment instructor to the Indians, 
whose work brings him into con- 
tact with every reservation and 
every tribe of Americans. In a 
recent nine weeks’ tour in which 
he covered nine thousand miles, 
Mr. Wedge found the key pattern 
rug and the Mescalero Apache 
basket, two of his many treasures. 
Perhaps the squaw who plaited 
the basket did it in the spirit of 
Matilda when she fashioned the 
Bayeux tapestries, to celebrate 
the exploits of her mighty husband. 
Spontaneous work like this should 
not perish. We need the stimulus 
of its simple logic ip a day when 
design is tangled ‘in a net of 
sophistication. 








Basket making is pre-eminent- 
ly an Indian. craft. Like the 
blanket patterns each design is 
unique. As the work’ proceeds 
the arrangement of lights and 
darks is improvised. Behind each 
pattern is a background of religious 
symbolism or personal fancy. 
The four illustrations on this page 
are from the school paper “The 
Red Man” published by the 
Carlisle Indians. We learn from 
it what the Indians are accom- 
plishing in the limited areas where 
proper adjustment is made _ be- 
tween old ideals and new. The 
baskets themselves were fashioned 
by Indians of the southwest. 
They are so closely and firmly 
plaited that they will hold water. 





The whole past, present and 
future of the Indian art is epito- 
mized on this page. The weaver 
represents the patient spirit of 
the first craftsmen of the race. 
The middle set of pictures shows 
how fine the present product is, 
though the quantity of such 
output is limited. These speci- 
mens suggest what is being lost 
through failure to encourage the 
artistic ability of the red men and 
women. The final picture pre- 
sents an ideal for the future. 
Three Chippewa girls on the steps 
of the Domestic Science building 
of the school on their reservation 
typify what we must try to keep 
for our own sakes, the spirit and 
the product of an elder beauty 
combined with a new knowledge of 
how to order our physical lives. 











IME was when dwellers of towns 

were obliged to fare forth to 
country byways to rest their eyes upon 
a bit of greensward or refresh their 
souls by a whiff of fragrant pine: but 
modern good taste and ingenuity, having 
appointed Nature a hand-maid to civic 
need, have caused country tokens to 
come to large cities so that today there 
are few which cannot offer many a green 
oasis amid the bricks and mortar of 
the necessary innumerable buildings. 

For the wider vision of modern 
thought demands this relief and return 
to nature’s inspiration, even when afar 
from the more abundant provision of 
countryside delights. A valuable devel- 
opment of this thought has led owners 
of model tenements to recognize the 
beneficent influence of transported 
gardens to window-boxes and doorways 
—where could they be more needed?— 
and a trip to crowded East side districts 
will yield to jaded eyes, bewildered by 
innumerable swinging clothes-lines and 
fire-escapes illegally crowded by house- 
hold odds and ends, many a trans- 
planting for sweet charity’s sake, of 
actual bits of forest, spicy pine trees 
in pots beside entrance doors and 
shining box and. English ivy in window- 
boxes to turn the thoughts of weary 
children who dwell therein to the 
larger rooms of nature and the open 
doorways of hope through growth. 

It is so valuable a.movement that it 
would be well to urge every dweller of 
cities to do a part toward carrying on 
the good work. The fact is, the influence 
of country life is so contagious that one 
doorway abloom will set the fashion 
for a neighborhood and one courageous 
householder in a movement for botanical 
beauty, may with no other effort than 
mere provision of plants, incline many 
a heart toward a like desire. 

We of this household, a small one in 
the largest city of‘ America, know, for 
we have tried ‘and succeeded. About 
five years ago, we moved to a new 
neighborhood and after settling the 
interior of our home, extended the work 
to the exterior, a part obviously im- 
portant because visible to the outside 
world which is as susceptible to impres- 
sion as the friendly few—in comparison 


CITY GARDENS AT DOORWAY AND 


WINDOW 


THE LITTLE GREEN OASIS IN THE CITY HOUSE-FRONT— 
GETTING YOUR OWN 


MAKING THEM GROW 
By ALICE CRARY SUTCLIFFE 


—who gain access to our portals. 
First we bought a brass knocker for our 
front door, one of simple design; had 
our tarnished doorbell and _ handle 
repolished to match the gleaming brass 
of the knocker,—and presto! within 
a week our easterly neighbors set up 
a knocker after our example, and a 
month later, our neighbors of the house 
to the west. Next in order came our 
purchase of a pair of box-trees, which we 
set in self-painted dark-green tubs, at 
either side of our door-way. 

“Behold how far this little candle 
sheds its beams.” Box-trees sprang 
almost simultaneously to guard our 





This house with its boxes and balcony filled 
with English ivy and young cedar trees presents 
a holiday face to the city street. 
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neighbors’ knockers even as our own. 
The druggist at the corner, when we 
went to make a purchase, thanked us 
for “improving the neighborhood.” It 
was the first but not the last expressed 
appreciation of our efforts: indeed we 
felt instinctively in accord with a world 
movement and gratified that three 
houses on a busy city thoroughfare 
bravely proclaimed to passers an appre- 
ciation of nature and orderliness. 

And now a word for the prudent- 
minded, those who “count the cost,’ 
as many of us must in daily expenditures. 
The knocker, a small one,—for a heraldic 
lion or massive affair upon a modest 
doorway would be an obvious mistake, 
—cost only two dollars and a half. 
Its beauty lies in grace of design and 
its unfailing gleam, a bit of captured 
sunshine even on dark days. And the 
doorway trees, after a confessedly too 
expensive experience at the florist’s 
greenhouse, came as the beautiful result 
of a climb upon mountain sides amid 
hundreds of tiny pine trees where we 
matched two in size and contour aud 
dug them, root and branch, at no cost 
save personal effort, to bear them 
home rejoicing, with a bit of native 
earth at root wrapped in burlap. There 
is always a way where there is a will! 
In memory’s treasure-trove there re- 
mains an immeasurably pleasant rec- 
ollection of that trip upon the Hudson 
River hillside, the spice of piney air, the 
vision of the water “nestled like a gem 
beneath a monarch’s diadem,’”’ the 
tingling exhilaration of a climb up 
rocky slopes, the fun of tugging the 
roots from the iron soil, the zest of an 
appetite sharpened to appreciation of 
humble fare by a morning of natural 
ozone and primitive effort! 

Our trees survived the winter and the 
Spring-time found one so “‘spruce’’ it 
was deemed worthy of transplanting 
to our garden-spot in the rear of the 
house. Winter-box is prone to shrivel 
and turn brown under the first strong 
rays of April sunshine, so although we 
tried various expedients to prolong the 
beauty of our trees, we have thus far been 
unable to prevail upon them to survive 
for a second year of service. The ex- 
penditure of money or effort must 
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annually be made if one would enjoy 
these doorway sentinels: but window- 
boxes filled with English ivy will re- 
tain, under reasonable care, a grace- 
ful loveliness for several seasons. 
Occasionally the soil should be re- 
newed or fertilized and frequently 
it should be watered; also the young 
shoots pruned to protect the vigor 
of the original plants. These pruned 
offspring easily take root in water 
and may ultimately be planted in the 
boxes from whence they sprang, to 
take the places of older plants which 
show a propensity to shrivel or die. 
Thus the ivy will renew itself, if 
care and attention is accorded to its 
natural needs. 

A few hardy geraniums planted 
amid the ivy roots for summer 


bloom, may give place to tiny box- 
plants for winter foliage and as the 
price of these at markets or whole- 
sale florists’ shops is but twenty or 
thirty cents apiece, the provisional 
cost is trifling. 

When we consider home as the 
sanctuary of the human heart, it 
become neither irrelevant nor irrev- 
erent to quote in this connection the 
words of the great prophet, Isaiah, 
in the beauty of his promised blessing: 

“The glory of Lebanon shall come unto 
thee, the fir tree, the pine tree and the box 
together, to beautify the place of my sanc- 
tuary, and I will make the place of my feet 
glorious.” 


You see, even in scripture, we may 
find a good reason for the trouble in- 
cident to transporting to our quiet 
home-land sanctuary, the “glory of 
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Here the window gardens are made up en- 
tirely of ivy that is permitted to grow as its 
own will dictates, upright or pendant. 


A somewhat formal arrangement that 
leaves the windows relatively unobscured. 


Potted pyramidal trees, either side of a 
doorway afford a simple and effective decora- 
tion. Ivy, clipped for formal harmony. 


A porch arrangement that follows admir- 
ably the lines of the brick wall on which the 
boxes rest. Ivy aids in the effect of unity. 
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Lebanon,” that lofty mountain range 
of Syria, where were the famous gar- 
dens of cedar and olives and figs, a 
paradise of foliage continuous through- 
out the year for the climatic condi- 
tions are unsurpassed for horticul- 
tural growth. Of it an Arabian poet 
has said— 

“The winter is upon its head, the Spring 

upon its shoulders, 
The autumn in its bosom and at its feet 
slumbers the summer.” 

As truly may we look to the moun- 
tains for our inspiration, even though 
civic duties necessitate the ‘place of 
our feet’”’ within four walls of a city 
dwelling amid the babel of tongues. 
But let us not confine our efforts to 
window-boxes. Whenweliveinhouses 
that we own, or when we happen to 


have a landlord who is not fearful that 
vines with their tiny insinuating fingers 
will pry out the mortar from between 
the bricks or stain the brown stone, we 
can make our house-fronts a living 
curtain of green in the warm months. 
Boston Ivy will throw its arms out 
over the adjoining houses so that the 
whole block may, in time, rejoice the 
eye, or it may be clipped and kept 
within definite bounds. 

Wistaria, though a slow grower until 
it has made a surplus supply of roots, 
will, before many years, cover a house 
with its picturesque intertwined trunk 
and graceful leaves and tendrils. 
Nothing, in the Spring, is lovelier than 
the pendant lavender bloom. 

With vines and boxes of growing 
green and little trees in tubs, a city is 
no longer a barren place to live in. 














THE INSIDE OF THE HOUSE 


CONDUCTED BY 
HARRIETTE TABER RICHARDSON 


THE DINING-ROOM 


INING-ROOMS have had vast power in fashioning 

the human race; to understand them is in part to 
understand history, to construct them an art. Originally 
formed for the ceremony of the dinner, the feast, much 
of this feeling lingers, confusing the earlier idea with the 
function of the room today. Not until the last century 
did the room become breakfast, luncheon and supper 
room as well, a common meeting ground of the family, 
the spot dedicated to gaiety and cheerful conversation, 
where care forgets to enter and in which personal grief 
and petty annoyances are laid aside. For this reason 
the note of stimulation in color, of lightness and airiness 
in design, and withal a certain restful quality is the 
one sought in the furnishings and decorations of this 
room. 

It must be recognized that the dining-room shall be 
planned to fit the special house for which it is to be a 
part in style and finish. The particular needs of a par- 
ticular family must be met, and if hospitality is the rule of the 
house, then the equipment, however simple, should be gener- 
ous in quantity; if there is maid service the needs of the 
waitress should be considered,—if such service is lacking 
the room should be so simplified that every extra dust- 
collecting surface is absent. The plate rail should vanish, 
the sideboard with its boastful load of silver become free, all 
things seldom or never used go into banishment, and only 
those objects remain that are harmonious with the design 
of the room. Fitness for use and the useful made beautiful— 
this is the first law. 

The size of the room should be as 
large as space permits, whatever the 
size of the family, for spaciousness 
creates a quality of rest. In the small 
house and apartment this effect of quiet 
largeness can be brought about through 
a judicious panelling of the walls, the 
use of mirrors, extreme though warm 
delicacy in coloring and an entire ab- 
sence of every unnecessary object. At 
this point arises the question of mirrored 
cabinets for glass and chinaware—those 
cabinets with glass shelves piled high 
with choice china. Are they necessary, 
are they decorative, do they advance the 
balance and sense of proportion in 
the room? Common sense urges con- 
venience, and if lack of closets demands 
that dining-room space be _ utilized, 
then let the architect be consulted and 
the useful be made a harmonious part 
of the room asa whole; let the windows 
be balanced by simple yet good-looking 
shelves . fitted with doors, or let the 
hearth be flanked by these same shelves 
that appear to add to its dignity. The 
same idea governs the built-in sideboard, 
too often built out of all proportion to 
the size of the room in which it holds a 
dominant part. The gas log, in the lent. 

















In this dining-room, the bare floor, dignified furniture and lack of ornament leave 


the structural beauty of the room unimpaired. 


apartment, seems totally unnecessary in the great heat given 
out by the radiators. Can it be treated, made good to look 
upon? If filled in, after the Japanese manner, the burner re- 
moved and perpendicular slabs of wood made to enclose a light 
silk textile rising to the ceiling, the room is transformed. 
There are numerous aids for the dining-room that is perma- 
nently free from maid service. Built-in shelves may be fitted 
with a sliding drawer that runs through the wall and into 
the kitchen. With a lazy Susan, a double-decked table 
wagon, and one or possibly two tables with double shelves a 
dinner can be charmingly served and the hostess remain 
seated. For daily needs, the careful wiring of electricity is ¢ 








This dining-room is in striking contrast with the one above.. The room is over-decorated and over-opu- 
The walls would have been more restful without the portraits. 
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An attractive and simple dining-room. 
with the dining- and side-tables. 


tremendous help. The connections can be cunningly hidden 
in the baseboard, for use at the side table; or they may be 
placed in the floor in the center of the room where they are no 
menacetotherug. Ifthe rugis taken toa good establishment, 
it may be slit for a small space and cleverly bound; later when 
desired elsewhere the same firm can restore it perfectly. These 
aids for solving the question of the hour are becoming daily 
more important as the scarcity of house service grows, and 
they are especially useful where the occupations or pleasure 
of the family demand an elastic breakfast hour, and where the 
late comer enjoys the toast, the coffee pot and the little stove 
for breakfast bacon. 

The separate breakfast table in the alcove of the larger din- 
ing-room is a distinct delight; often in summer it is moved on 








A dining-room that simulates simplicity and rudeness with its tiled floor, beamed ceiling and batten walls. 
Contrast it with the upper illustration. 


HOUSE 


The unusual sideboard is in perfect keeping 
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to the open porch and overlooks the garden. In the 
room where this smaller table is given up to breakfast 
and luncheon the dining-table takes its ancient place 
once more and becomes the crowning feature of the 
room. It is the triumphant end for which kitchen and 
pantry exist. Upon it falls also the law that it shall 
harmonize with the scheme of the room; if the wood 
finish is oak, the table accordingly becomes oak. 
Shall it be round, square or oval, and shall it have four 
legs or a pillar? A table supported by four legs has 
at times the uncertain quality of seeming to own a 
dozen; where more than four persons are seated, some 
one of them must unobtrusively yet painfully divide 
himself, and his polite and smiling agonies are seldom 
noticed by his host. Recently, there has been built 
a table where the four legs are placed so nearly 
in the corners that the most distrustful guest is re- 
assured. The round table with the central pillar, four 
and a half feet in diameter, seats six people easily and is 
most serviceable, yet the design has to be chosen care- 
fully lest the mechanism demanded for its enlargement 
make it clumsy. In a small family it is better to rely 
on the separate wooden tops, either oval or round in 
shape, than to buy a table that will extend. 

However artistic the tall oak or walnut chairs may be they 
become dangerous ambuscades to the waitress which she 
dodges and from which she thankfully escapes. Far more 
practical is the chair with a back not over two feet nine inches 
high, and especially should the depth of the seat be carefully 
watched, for comfort in a table chair is impossible where the 
backward slant is more than three or four inches, and the heels 
of the person therein do not rest upon the floor. The occu- 
pant of the chair should be unconscious of his position. 

Often, for various reasons, a screen is a shield to the pantry 
door. In simplicity, shape and color, this should conform to 
the entire interior of the room; never should it be the article 
first seen—and as a caution it may be taken as a maxim that 
the dining-room best planned needs no screen. 

The power of decoration is one of the 
uses of the sideboard, provided the latter 
is in proportion to the room; too often 
the impression of an otherwise beautiful 
sideboard is that the room cages and 
makes it look out of place. The console, 
rather than the sideboard, is a better 
choice in the small dining-room, yet 
where conserve dishes, or a simple bowl 
of fruit and a pair of graceful candle- 
sticks stand upon it the sideboard yields 
a distinction to the room. 

Windows may be draped with deli- 
cate net hangings reaching to deep 
window sills, or with light colored 
silken draperies that draw together in 
quiet folds and shimmer in the candle 
light. 

If harmony is established between 
the individual and his surroundings 
through the courage to eliminate and a 
knowledge of values, the dining-room 
in every household will be a success. 
The Inside of the House invites ques- 
tions upon this subject of the dining- 
room, and is ready to answer those 
which occur to its readers and which 
may cover more completely the details 
of the room. 











FRESH AIR IN THE CITY HOUSE 


CIRCULATION WITHOUT DRAFTS—INDUCING HUMIDITY IN THE RADIATOR HEATED HOUSE— 
THE VALUE OF INDIRECT RADIATION AND MODULATING VALVES 


By RALPH FRANKLIN 


HE habit of living out of doors is 
becoming almost a national trait 
and very few country houses are 
now built without at least one porch 
for sleeping, eating or general out- 
door living purposes. But since 
porches cannot be the solution of 
the problem for the city dweller. 
his only hope of fresh air lies in 
his keeping a watchful eye on his 
thermometer and seeing to it that doors, windows and fire- 
places combine with his heating system to keep him happy 
and comfortable. There are so many elements to be taken 
into consideration in securing good ventilation in the city 
house that without mechanical means the problem is more 
complex than most people realize. Yet the principles under- 
lying it are fairly simple, and it is possible, with a little care, 
to meet the requirements practically, even in this type of 
building. 

Theoretically, ventilation is the artificial renewal of the air 
contained within a confined space, and is usually most suc- 
cessfully accomplished by means of fans which pump the air 
into, or exhaust it from this space, or a combination of the two. 
These mechanical means of ventilation are obviously imprac- 
tical of application in the average city dwelling house, not 
only on account of the cost of installation and operation, but 
also because these items are out of all proportion to the amount 
of ventilation actually required in these buildings. Ventila- 
tion is so closely associated with temperature, in the mind of 
the average person, that it is impossible to provide satisfactory 
ventilation in any room in which the temperature is allowed 
to rise above the point which the occupants consider com- 
fortable. On this account it does not seem out of place to 
consider briefly the subject of temperature control. 

In this climate it is customary to consider 70° Fahrenheit the 
desirable temperature, but this is really affected by the relative 
humidity. With alow relative humidity, that is in the neigh- 
borhood of 30 per cent, a higher temperature than 70° will be 
found to be more comfortable, and conversely, with a relative 
humidity above 60 per cent, a lower temperature than 70° is 
desirable. This fact is quite clearly shown in England, where, 
owing to the high relative humidity which prevails there, a 
temperature of 60° is usually maintained. 

The control of the temperature depends largely on the 
intelligent operation of the heating apparatus. In a majority 
of cases this is left entirely to the care of a servant or furnace 
man who does not have access to the living portion of the 
house. In such cases a simple thermostatic device should be 
installed to operate the draft and check dampers of the heater 
automatically as the temperature of the room fell below, or 
rose above, the desired point. In the more modern type of 
steam heating systems the radiators are provided with modu- 
lating valves which will admit of any fractional part of the 
radiator being heated at the will of the occupant. This gives 
him the opportunity of controlling the temperature of his 
particular room independently of the remainder of the house. 

The control of the relative humidity, while not quite so 
essential, is more difficult to obtain. During the season 
when the heating apparatus is in operation the relative humid- 


















































ity is very likely to become too low and some means should be 
found for adding moisture to the air. In the furnace-heated 
house this is quite readily accomplished by placing in the air 
chamber of the furnace a pan for holding water over which the 
air may flow. This pan is usually furnished as part of the 
furnace, but is seldom provided with an automatic water sup- 
ply which is almost as essential as the pan itself, in order that 
the pan may be kept filled with clean water. 

In houses heated with steam or hot-water radiators located 
in the several rooms, other means must be resorted to. If in 
connection with these systems of heating one or more indirect 
radiators are used, over which outside air is passed and heated 
before entering the room, an evaporating pan similar to that 
mentioned above in connection with the furnace may be in- 
stalled in the air chamber of these radiators. In residences 
heated entirely with direct radiators there is no ideal way of 
adding the necessary moisture to the air, although it would be 
wise to go even to the extreme of placing an open jar of water 
in each room, as in some instances the relative humidity has 
been known to go as low as 10 per cent—a percentage very 
much lower than has ever been recorded over the Great Desert 
of Sahara. 

In any system of ventilation, mechanical or otherwise, the 
most satisfactory results are obtained when the air supplied 
to the room is so circulated that no drafts are felt and no 
considerable part of the room is out of the path of circulation. 
To induce such circulation as this in a city residence without 
mechanical means there are several methods at the disposal 
of the occupant. Chief among these is the open fireplace 
which, happily, is coming back into appreciation more and 
more every day. Ifthe damper, usually installed in the throat 
of the fireplace, is left open, a clear flue leading directly out- 
doors is available at all times for ventilating purposes. Up- 
wards through this flue will flow sufficient air, which will be 
replaced by air leaking in around doors, windows or from 
adjoining rooms, to ventilate thoroughly as large a room as is 
ordinarily found in this type of building. This flow is caused 
by the higher temperature of the air inside the flue than of 
that outside. 

In connection with the fireplace, when used for ventilating 
purposes, the air which replaces that passing out of the flue 
should, if possible, come from a portion of the room which will 
force the air in its travel towards the fireplace to traverse the 
major part of the room. In other words an open door or 
window close to the fireplace defeats the benefits that might 
otherwise be obtained, since the flow of air would be from this 
opening directly to the fireplace leaving the remainder of the 
room unaffected. Lacking a fireplace, the judicious opening 
of the windows will accomplish very good results. Our cus- 
tom of screening only the lower sashes of our windows and 
also of keeping the shades drawn to the meeting point of the 
upper and lower sashes has formed for us the habit of using 
only the lower sash when we wish to open a window. From 
the standpoint of ventilation much better results will be ob- 
tained by dropping the upper than can possibly be obtained by 
the opening of the lower sash only. Owing to the higher 
temperature of the air near the ceiling and the consequently 
higher pressure, the movement of the air is almost invariably 
outwards when the upper sash is opened. 
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Quality Wire 
a Vital Part of 
Railway Equipment 


Every hour of the day and 
night thousands of human lives 
and millions of dollars’ worth of 
railway equipment are safe- 
guarded by the signal systems 
of the railroads. 

Without safety signals, trains 
could not be operated on time 
or at a high rate of speed. 

Leading railroads of the 
United States are using thou- 
sands of miles of 


ECCO 


Insulated Wire 


In all kinds of weather, under 
the most exacting conditions, 


, ECCO Wire carries the current 


which operates the safety signals. 
The same infinite care which pro- 
duces ECCO Signal Wire is used in the 
manufacture of ECCO Wire for homes 
and buildings. Signal engineers know 
which rubber covered wire is depend- 
able, and house and building owners 
can safely trust such expert judgment 
to guide them in the purchase of house 
wire. ‘‘ECCO”’ is stamped every 
three feet on the outer braid—your 
protection. Every coil is tested anda 
certificate of test furnished upon re- 
quest. 
Remind your architect to specify ECCO and insist 
that it be used by your contractor. Booklets giving 
reasons and information will be sent upon request. 


The Electric Cable Company 


Makers of ECCO Wire for every purpose 
where rubber covered wire is used. 


10 E. 43d St., New York 
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Real Heating Comfort 


You can have any room in your house uniformly kept at the 
temperature you desire all this winter and at all times of day and 
evening. You don’t need to think about your radiator, turn on the 
heat, or turn it off—you just enjoy the luxurious comfort of your 


evenly heated room. 
fo -/ (Gs JU any trouble to you. You just place it over 
your hot water or steam radiator— no connec- 
tions to make, nothing to tear out, no disfigurement to your room—and it 
automatically keeps the room comfortable. A thermostat operated by the 
room temperature, gives you heat as needed, and shuts it off when not 
needed. The mechanism requires no attention or repairs. 

The Ja-Nar’ is a handsome piece of furniture, covering the radiator, in 
mahogany, oak, or other finish to harmonize with your furniture or scheme of 
decoration. It can be used in any room in residences, apartments, hotels, 
hospitals, or wherever automatic uniform temperature control is desired. 


The Ja-Nar’ is guaranteed 


If the Ja-Nar’ is not entirely satisfactory, we prefer 
that it be returned—we refund price paid and all 
transportation charges. 

Try it in one room first—the room that you use 
most, or a room that you have found difficult to keep 
uniformly heated. 

Send for catalogueB. It tells in detail what the 
Ja-Nar does, and howit operates. It also tells how 
it saves coal, protects your walls and curtains, and 
increases the usable space in your room. Please also 
give us the name and address of your dealer. 


THE FULTON COMPANY 
32 Broadway Knoxville Insurance Exchange 
New York Tennessee Chicago, III. 


The Ja-Nar’ takes care of all this without 


























A clean weitere heals rapidly. |. 
Prevent infection of cuts and 
abrasions by promptly using 


LISTERINE 


The Safe Antiseptic 














WHAT THE MAN WHO 
BUILDS A HOUSE WANTS TO KNOW 








IME was when a roof meant but one thing—wooden 

shingles. Nowadays it may mean wood, asphalt, 
rubber, tile, asbestos, slate, tin, or even ‘‘Composition.” 
The material, whatever its character, is still apt to take the 
form of shingles, but when once they are on the roof, so smooth 
and flat do these shingles lie that the effect at a distance is of 
an unbroken surface. Color is another factor which has 
entered into the problem of the roof and given to it a distinctly 
decorative value. The selection of a roofing material should 
depend upon the style of architecture and, of course, somewhat 
upon the pocketbook, although nowhere in the construction of 
a house is it more of an economy to buy the best that the 
market offers. The plain wooden shingle we have mentioned 
in a former issue of the magazine, 7.e., in the reviews of lumber 
publications, so that our present concern is more strictly with 
the other and somewhat newer materials. It is significant to 
note in passing that, despite the many excellent qualities of 
these more modern inventions, the good old wooden shingle is 
still held in high esteem by both architects and builders. If 
any of our readers are interested in knowing more about the 
products reviewed here they may obtain the booklets by writ- 
ing to the firms at the addresses given, and asking for the 
publications reviewed in this department of THe House 
BEAUTIFUL. 

Before we begin with roofs, however, we should like to say 
that, owing to lack of space in the paint reviews for October, 
one very interesting collection was omitted—the booklets 
issued by Berry Brothers, of Detroit, Mich. These are well 
worth attention and will be sent by the firm on request. 


IMPERIAL TERRA COTTA ROOFING TILES 


This is vitrified red shale tile which may be fire-flashed or 
glazed to give other color effects. It comes in four different 
styles: Spanish, German, Closed Shingle and English. Per- 
manence, durability and fireproof qualities speak for the tile 
roof, now becoming very popular in this country, especially 
on stucco houses. 

Address: Ludowici-Celadon Company, 1111-1121 Monroe 
Building, Chicago, Illinois. 


CORRUGATED ASBESTOS ROOFING 

This is only one of many products made by the Johns- 
Manville Company but, like all their preparations, nothing is 
spared to make it the best and most desirable of its kind. 
This roofing material consists of several layers of pure asbestos 
felt, impregnated with asphalt and reinforced in the center 
with perforated heavy sheet metal. 
on both sides with asphalt, and the edge bound with impreg- 
nated tape. The whole is then corrugated, forming a strong 
durable roofing that is applied in the same way as corrugated 
iron. A plain asbestos roofing of great durability is also 
manufactured by this firm. 


This metal is first coated * 


Address: Johns-Manville Company, 296 Madison Avenue, 


New York City. 


WHAT ROOF? 


This is a little pocket pamphlet of everything to make the 
home fireproof and safe. The quality of permanence is 
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claimed especially for Ambler Asbestos Century Shingles, and 
obviously the fact that the upkeep expense is so slight makes 
them a good investment; and as everybody knows, asbestos 


cannot burn. “The Glory Tha* Once Was Paris” is another 
book issued by this firm which gives ample testimony in case 
there is a doubt about the fire-resisting qualities of this ma- 
terial. ‘A Spark May Cost a Farm” is a third well illustrated 
claim for asbestos roofs on utility buildings. 

Address: Keasbey & Mattison Company, Ambler, Penn- 
sylvania. 


MONSON LUSTRE SLATE 


The famous Maine slates are too well known to need intro- 
duction, and the Monson Lustre is one of them. Of course, 
slate is an expensive roofing, but the cost is by no means pro- 
hibitive, even for residences. Like mahogany furniture and 
Oriental rugs, it is always a good investment, its great strength 
and durability giving adequate returns on the initial expense. 

Address: Monson Lustre Slate, 47 Federal Street, Boston, 
Mass. 


ASPHALT SHINGLES 


“Destined to Roof the Nation’s Houses’ is what we hear 
about asphalt shingles. Their efficiency is pretty well es- 
tablished, to be sure, and their cost is not great as compared 
with tile and slate. It is a well known fact that asphalt 
“stays young” and that it is water and fire resisting. The 
question of appearance is also well answered by the asphalt 
covered roof, for the shingles are made in soft reds, greys and 
greens which are practical and pleasing to the eye. An illus- 
tzated booklet gives particulars of their manufacture and the 
method of laying, and a second pamphlet is devoted entirely 
to the value of the asphalt roof as a fire protection. 

Address: Asphalt Shingle Publicity Bureau, 843 Marquette 
Building, Chicago, Illinois. 

HUDSON ASPHALT SHINGLES 

Are real shingles for a real roof and can be laid by any car- 
penter in much the same manner as a wooden shingle. They 
come in red, green and gray and require no painting. A little 
booklet, pocket size, tells how these shingles are made and also 
gives the correct way to measure for the quantity of shingles 
needed. 

Address: Asphalt Ready Roofing Company, 9 Church 
Street, New York City. 


THE GOOD ROOF GUIDE BOOK 


In this book are stated the origin of Genasco Roofing, the 
principles of its manufacture, and its particular utilities. As- 
phalt, of which this roofing is made, is a natural product 
found principally in Trinidad Lake on the Island of Trinidad 
in the British West Indies. It is used in combination with a 
high grade of wool felt, and comes in five styles: Model, Stone 
Surface, Whitestone, Smooth Surface and Sanded. Genasco 
is sold in rolls and in separate shingles. 

Address: The Barber Asphalt Paving Company, Land Title 
Building, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 

(Continued on page 872) 
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N ane rooms, dressing | 
rooms, bath rooms and en- 


NC 


trance ‘halls, a Morgan Mirror |j 
Door gives you the convenience |: 
of a full length mirror, occupies {|} 
no extra space and costs little if |: 
any more than an ordinarydoor. | 
| 

} 





MIRROR DOORS 


May be had in a wide range of designs. 


Suggestions for Beautifying the 
Present or Prospective Home 


We have just issued a new 32-page book- 
let, “Adding Distinction to the Home.” 
It is copiously illustrated and shows what 
charming results can be attained at small 
expense by replacing ordinary doors with 
French, Mirror or Front Doors. A mine 
of suggestions for all who expect to build 
or improve their present home. Sent 
free on request. 

‘The Door Beautiful’? our 50-page 
illustrated design book, is intended 
especially for the prospective home- 
builder. Every page is replete with sug- 
gestions on doors, interior trim, and 
interior decoration. If you are planning 
to build be sure to get this booklet. There 
is no charge to prospective builders. 


Look for the name Morgan on top rail 


Morgan Sash & Door Company 
Dept. A 28, Chicago 
Morgan Company, 6 E. 39th Street, New York 
Morgan Millwork Co., Baltimore 
organ Company, Oshkosh, Wis. 
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HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 








Jouns- 
ANVILLE 








Once and 
protect your home 


Fire feeds on inflammable roofs. It takes 


but a neighborhood blaze and a high wind, 
or perhaps but flying sparks from your own 
chimney, to kindle a dangerous roof-fire— 
to wipe out your home, with all its cher- 
ished associations, its treasures no money 


can ever replace. 


TRANSITE 


ASBESTOS SHINGLES 


cannot burn—the roofs they guard defy 
communicated fire. Nor will these shingles 
curlorrot. In addition to protection against 
fire and the elements, J-M Transite Asbes- 
tos Shingles afford an artistic and durable 
roofing requiring no staining, the lowest 
possible maintenance cost and no specialized 
skill for laying. Any carpenter can apply 
them and they are not expensive. 


They are supplied in a variety of shapes, 
in several sizes and in two thicknesses with 


rough or smooth edges. 


Johns-Manville Transite Asbestos Shingles are 
examined, approved and labeled by the Under- 
writers’ Laboratories, Inc., under the direction 
of the National Board of Fire Underwriters. 


Write the nearest J-M Branch for our 
shingle booklet—it’s free. 








H. W. JOHNS-MANVILLE CO. 





Executive Offices, 296 Madison Ave., New York 





























Your Country Home 
EO eink ch eric | 


Prepare for Christmas with these 
individual Christmas cards. 
Orders should be placed now. 


Deliveries December first or 
sooner. Price $12 per hundred 
up. Full particulars with speci- 
men sent on request with 
banking reference. 


DUTTON’S 


681 Fifth Ave., New York , 


== 


LILIL 
einim 


Dag 











House or Feeding Device 
of your loving thoughtfu ilne. 







ast set of bc oks about birds. 
r shi ould have them 


NATURE NEIGHBORS — the be 


Dodson C 
Every bird lov 







Martin House: 2 leading authorities. 

rooms, Price Fhe | illustrated Dods« Book telling how to win native 

With all copper FREE ; is to your gardens; a descripti ve folder about Nature 

roof, $15, f. o. b. Neighbors strated with bird in natural colors —a picture worthy 

Kankakee, Ill, of framing rite to ‘* The Man the Birds Love’’— 
Dodson Feeding Car 

seo Mesartinl in all JOSEPH H. DODSON = Dodson Weathervane Feed- 
inds of weather. Com- Director of the American Audubon Association ing Table, complete with 8-foot 


plete, ready to ‘9 out, $5. With all 
copper roof, $6, .b. Kankakee 


GIVE A BIRD HOUSE 


There is no gift in oe 1 that will give more happiness than a Dodson mot 
Every year birds will bring to your friend the memory 


DODSON BIRD HOUSES and FEEDING DEVICES WIN THE 


tween them and the commercial bird houses. I have spent 22 years of loving study of how to 

attract the song birds around my y home. If you love th set out feeding devices and shel- 

ters forthem now. You wills > the lives of many bird Dodson 
DODSON SPARROW TRAPS — 1 catching sparrows in every state. Wonderful success. No Wren House, 

other trap like this. Automat rop trap and double funnel trapcombined. Strong, electric- ¢ er Ce 4,3 

ally welded wire. Price $6, f. « Kankakee, Ill. eke Py f. 


703 S.Harrison Ave., Kankakee, III. 


*A GIFT THAT BRINGS. 
HADPINESS FOR A LIFETIME 









is a difference be 





BIRDS. There 















Beautiful color plates; articles by Kankakee . . 







turned pole, 36, With all copper 
roof, $7.50 f. o. b. Kankakee. 











AVING always lived in the extreme 

East where the flowering season 
is short, and where a geranium, calla or 
fuchsia in a pot is prized, this riot of 
Californian blossoms was charming 
beyond words. 

A cottage hidden beneath rose vines 
was an enchanted spot. . So we at once 
decided that our flowers must be grown 
en masse. 

Around the foundation of the house 
we banked the General Grant geraniums 
whose bloom is unusually large and 
color brilliant; along the curved walk 
leading to the house (some 75 feet) we 
set Marguerite bushes about 6 feet 
apart. The plants (which I have never 





This hedge of Calla Lilies looks exotic to the eyes 
of an Easterner to whom Calla Lilies usually bring 
up a picture of a solitary potted plant blooming 
grudgingly in a heated room. 


WHAT I DID FOR MY HOUSE 


WHAT MASS PLANTING HAS DONE FOR 





How bare the house looked before the planting! 


seen in the East, but do not see why 
they should nvi be grown there, as they 
are quite hardy) were twelve inches in 
diameter. In a few months they had 
grown until the bushes touched and 
looked like a mound of snow, so covered 
were they with blossoms. 

But the calla lily hedge bordering 
the drive attracted most attention 
being 225 feet long and blooming so 
profusely that hundreds of lilies could 
be cut at one time for decorative pur- 
poses. 

Of course we did not forget a rose 
garden which proved an almost con- 
stant delight. There we set the La 
France, the Marie Antoinette, the 
American Beauty, the wonderful Mamon 
Cochet, the beautiful Marie Van Houte 
and some others. 





OUR HOUSE 





Against the South side of the house 
was placed a mass of the gorgeous 
poinsettia which at Christmas time gave 
a most festive appearance. Few other 
flowering plants were used, believing as 
we did that the best effects would not 
be obtained by having too great a 
variety. We confined our colors around 
the house to white andred. For a back- 
ground we used the New Zealand flax, 
the Acacia, cedar, camphor and palms 
of many kinds; also a huge clump of 
banana trees which look very tropical. 

The rear of the plot was converted 
into a tennis court surrounded by citrus 


fruit trees. Mrs. E. T. H. 
Pasadena, California. 





This planting of Marguerites is extremely effec- 
tive, combining as it does, mass without rigidity 
and delicacy with no lack of strength. The bushes 
are planted six feet apart. 


PLACES TO PUT THINGS 


N Y NEW home is a story and half 
i cottage-bungalow. But the best 
thing about it is plenty-of-places-to-put- 
things. 

And these places are contrived out of 
the waste space that is usually walled 
away as useless. For instance; upstairs 
—my bedrooms are all upstairs, tucked 
away under the roof, with unexpected 
slants and angles most anywhere along 
wall and ceilings—most of the closets 
slope down under the roof. At the 
door one may stand erect, with a foot 
or more to spare, but farther back one 
can do no more than kneel; and back 
in these low places in each closet runs a 
broad long shelf. It is meant for extra 
bedding. It is always handy. No run- 





ning around of a chilly evening carrying 
an extra quilt to every room. The 
extra quilt is there, in the place designed 
for it—the long wide shelf in the closet. 

But one of my best-loved places is a 
low wide space reaching out over the 
stairs from one corner in my bedroom. 
Into this space I have had built five 
handy drawers, two small ones at the 
top and three long ones below. One of 
these long drawers takes the place of a 
shirtwaist box, and the others are put 
to quite as excellent uses. 

All my places, however, are not on the 
second floor. The stairs running up 
from the front hall extend partly across 
the wall-ceiling of our library, a very 
dear and very unpretentious little room. 
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There is a small space under these 
stairs, not big enough for a closet as it 
is only about three and one-half feet in 
height, that I have had cased and fitted 
with wide deep shelves. This is my 
built-in magazine rack. And a handy 
corner it is. I have a place to put my 
“literature” and everybody knows 
where to find it. A little brass curtain 
rod across the top from which hangs a 
dark green burlap curtain (the walls are 
tinted green) keeps out the dust. 

Any house, no matter how built, has 
many such places. One needs only to 
look for them—and make them avail- 
able. 

Mrs. W. F. F. 


Salem, Oregon. 
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Roof stained wtth Cabot’s Dark Gray Creosote Stain 
Walls finished with Cabot’s Old Virginia White 
Walter Boschen, Architect, St. Joseph, Mo. 


A Beautiful Missouri Home 


built on the graceful Colonial lines, for which 
the architect found that two Cabot products 


Cabot’s Creosote Shingle Stains and 
Old Virginia White 


were most appropriate and artistic. The roof shingles are 
colored and preserved by a dark gray stain of velvety texture, 
and the walls have the cool, brilliant ** white-wash white”’ 
effect that no paint can give. Cabot’s stains have been used 
all over the world for thirty years, and are standard. 


You can get them all over the country. Send for 
stained wood samples and name of nearest agent. 


SAMUEL CABOT, Inc., Mfg. Chemists, 129 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 
24 W. Kinzie St., Chicago, 523 Market St., San Francisco 
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Height 7 1-2 inches 
MERMAID 
INKSTAND 
Price, $9.00 

Add 75 cents 

if west of Chicago 





“ARTBRONZ” 


for 

DECORATIVE USE in the HOME 
for 

THE GIFT DISTINCTIVE 


Equal of the finest bronzes in appearance, modeling 
and workmanship. 
Range in price from $1.50 up and absolutely guaranteed 
Sold by the best stores everywhere 
Send 4 cents today for 1916 catalogue, mentioning 
Tue House BEauTIFUL 
KATHODION BRONZE WORKS, Inc. 
299 Madison Ave., New York 


Studio and Factory, 366 Gerard Avenue, New York 
Pacific Coast Representatives: Van Praag Bros., 154 
: Sutter Street, San Francisco, Cal 
Canadian Representatives: Fraser & Netherby, Toronto, Can. 






























It’s a Berry 


from Floort 


When a room is finished throughout with 
BERRY FINISHES it is given a per- 
manent beauty that delights the eye and 
satisfies the pride. 


And you can feel sure of highest quality 
results, no matter what scheme of interior 
decoration you may prefer. For BERRY 
BROTHERS’ products can be relied on to 
produce the effects you have in mind, and 
to supply as well that enduring quality your 
pocketbook demands. 


cae ERRY BROTHER‘ mas 


Detroit, Mich. een CcCoRnPoRart principal cities of 
Walkerville, Ont. lorids Largest:Varnish Makers the world, 
San Francisco, Cal. Established 1858 nad 
















is 


Liquid Granite Floor Varnish, Lusxeberry 
Enamels, Luxeberry Wood Finishes and Luxe- 
berry Wall Finishes are but a few of BERRY 
BROTHERS’ celebrated products that have 
been first choice of home owners, architects 
and decorators for more than half a century. 


Specify BERRY BROTHERS’. It’s a safe 
course always—in finishing your new home 
or re-finishing the old one. Write for home- 
builders’ booklet giving helpful hints on 
interior decoration. 





AT THE REQUEST OF 


THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 


WILL BE SENT TO 


FOR... MONTHS, BEGINNING 19 








| DEPT. H. 


A New Gift Every Month for 
Seven Months for One Dollar 


Send THe Hovse Beavutirut to your friend 
to-day, it is an always welcome gift. Enclose 
your address, your friend’s address and a ONE 
Do.tar bill—the gift will be announced by card. 


A One Dollar Bill—Today! 
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Use this attractive card to announce your gift. Size of card 3}"x5} 


THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL - BOSTON 





THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 
3 Park Srreet, Boston 


Enclosed find $1.00,* for whichsend The House Beauti- 
ful for seven months and your announcement card to 


Name 
Street 
City State 
Yours truly, 
Name 
Address 
*Foreign postage 55c extra; Canadian postage Yo extra 
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The Polyanthus Primroses are remarkable for their large 


trusses of beautiful flowers. 


GARDEN AND ORCHARD 7 


PRIMROSES INDOORS AND OUT 
HE primrose has been a favorite 
flower in the British Isles for 

many generations. Its beauty has been 
sung by poets and extolled by prose 
writers from the time of Chaucer until 
now. Where it grows wild it finds many 
admirers and it has long been a favorite 
plant in English gardens. In America, 
however, its value for outdoor gardens 
is only beginning to be appreciated, al- 
though certain kinds have long been 
used for greenhouses and window gar- 
dens. 

The outdoor primroses are essentially 
flowers of early spring and they add a 
charm of grace and color which is very 
distinct from that shown by any of our 
native kinds. Forbes Watson wrote 
that the primrose ‘‘seems the very 
flower of delicacy and refinement,” a 
happy phrasing of its characteristic 
appeal to our sense of beauty. The 
softly downy leaves with their undulat- 
ing margins, and the erect flower stalks 
with their delicately modelled and tinted 
blossoms repay the most careful ob- 
servation. 

Primroses for outdoor gardens are 
now available in many attractive species 
and varieties. One can get from the 
plant dealers the true English primrose 
and the related English cowslip as well 
as many varieties of these and of various 


By CLARENCE MOORES WEED 


hardy Alpine and Chinese forms. Bul- 
leyana is one of the newer hardy species 
with orange flowers tinted with scarlet. 
Veris superba is a form of the true prim- 
rose with trusses of flowers ten or twelve 
inches across, the flowers themselves 
being nearly two inches in diameter. 





Primula Sieboldii is one of the finest varieties for 
outdoor planting. 
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The Polyanthus group originated by 
hybridizing the primrose and the cow- 
slip and there are many beautiful varie- 
ties now grown. 

The primroses differ from many of 
the spring-flowering plants in that they 
keep their attractive leaves throughout 
the winter. In the milder climate of 
England they even blossom through the 
winter months. Thus Mr. Walter 
Wright in describing their value for 
English gardens says: ‘‘It is scarcely 
necessary to say that these popular 
Primroses are hardy. Not merely do 
they withstand the cold as cheerfully 
as an Oak, but they retain their leaves 
through the winter, and take every op- 
portunity afforded by mild spells to 
grow and flower. They play a sort of 
cat-and-mouse game with Jack Frost, 
darting into growth if he relaxes his 
grip for a moment, discreetly retiring 
when he renews his pressure, and eke 
flinging out a flower or two in order to 
show how little impressed they are by 
all his efforts.” 

While primroses are sometimes used 
as flowers for bedding, they seem much 
more at home in shady borders or nooks 
along woodland paths where they give 
a charming naturalistic effect. They 
are ideal plants for filling in bits of 
vacant space and are more attractive in 
isolated colonies than when a collec- 
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tion of varieties is planted in an open 
garden. They are of course especially 
suitable for rockeries and may often be 
planted to advantage along the bottom 
of a wall or even in open pockets in an 
old neglected wall. Almost any well- 
drained loamy soil in partial shade will 
suit them, but it is well to give them a 
winter protection of fallen leaves held 
in place with boughs or brush. 

To most Americans the best known 
primroses are those various species which 
are so extensively grown in greenhouses 
and window gardens. Even in England 
some of the most attractive varieties 
are grown in frames or conservatories, 
while with us the Chinese primroses 
have long been favorites with the 
florists. They are easily grown from 
seed and blossom for so long a season 
that they succeed commercially better 
than many other plants. 

In many American homes there are 
windows which receive little direct sun- 
shine, either because they open to the 
north or east or because of the shade of 
trees or adjacent buildings. When one 
wishes to grow flowering pi: ants in such 
situations one’s choice is_ practically 
limited to very few types. Of these the 
primroses are perhaps the most impor- 
tant. For these primroses are shade- 
loving plants and will do better in a 
northern window than in one exposed 
to direct sunshine. Fortunately there 
are several kinds which are especially 
fitted for window garden purposes, giv- 
ing an abundant and charming display 
of leaf and bloom from November until 
the following summer. Perhaps the 
most important of these are the Chinese 
primroses which are available at the 
florists in autumn and early winter at 
small cost. These plants now in bud or 
early bloom have been grown from seeds 
sown in spring, the seedlings having been 
changed throughout the summer from 
smaller to larger pots. They come into 
blossom late in autumn and form a large 
part of the Christmas trade of the 
florists. They may be _ transplanted 
directly into the soil of window gardens 
or may be left in the pots. In case of 
transplanting, care should be taken to 
leave the crown higher than the sur- 
rounding soil as the plant is killed when 
water is allowed to settle around the 
crown. 

These Chinese primroses have been 
under cultivation in greenhouses for 
just about a century and have been 
greatly improved since the original 
pink-blossomed form was introduced. 
Some are now single, others double; 
some are white, others red and some are 
even blue. In general the most attrac- 
tive results are obtained by using chiefly 

(Continued on page 361) 
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She Pons or - BUILDING oer 
“Whos who in America” 


Those socially and otherwise prominent, if listed 
along with descriptions of their respective resi- 
dences, would show you conclusively 


What’s what in Building Materials 


The extent to which Indiana Limestone has 
been and is used in the city and country homes 
of the elect of America is an astonishing revela- 


tion. 


No higher tribute could be paid to “The 


Aristocrat of Building Materials,” for it inevitably 
involves not only the free choice of those best 
able to choose freely, but also the approval of the 
foremost of our architects, 


The price of Indiana Limestone puts it easily 
within the reach of all the well-to-do. To 
use it is to impart the final touch of distinc- 


tion to your home. 














| Frick Residence, N. Y.; Carrére & Hastings, Architects. 


| 





Entire exterior of Indiana Limestone. 





MARBLE PEDESTAL 
AND SUN DIAL 


See our Marble Art Catalogue 
for other styles—also Garden 
Seats and Benches, Pergolas, 
Vases, Fountains, Urns 
other exterior and interior mar- 
ble decorations. If interested 


art, send for our free Cata- 
logue— ‘Beautiful Creations in 
Marble.’’ 
THE GEORGIA MARBLE 
FINISHING WORKS 
CANTON, GA. 


and | 


in marble works of practical | 


FREE—A most unusual and hand- 

some booklet (more than a 
mere advertisement) and a sample of 
Indiana Limestone. May we send them? 


Indiana Limestone Quarrymen’s 
Association 


P. O. Box 208 Bedford, Indiana 





FEAST YOUR EYES! 
When in New York examine the Grand Central Terminal; 
Philadelphia, the Ritz-Carlton; Washington, D. C., The 
Bureau of Engraving and Printing. The stone in these 
most important buildings is Indiana Limestone. 





By-Paths in Collecting 


A delightful guide for both the experienced and amateur 
collector in the quest of rare and unique china, furniture, 
pewter, copper, brass, samplers, sun-dials, etc., which have 
passed the century mark. Good reading also for all who 
wish an intelligent appreciation of the value and sentiment 
of ‘‘ old things.”’ Price $2.40; Postage 16 Cents. 
We will send this book and a year’s subscription for 


$3.50. 
HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 
3 Park St., 


THE 


Circulation Dept. 


Address: 


Boston, Mass. 

















THE GARDEN BUYER’S REMINDER 
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IN THIS DEPARTMENT WILL BE FOUND EACH MONTH A REMINDER 
OF THE NECESSARY THINGS FOR THE WINDOW, FLOWER, AND 
VEGETABLE GARDENS. THE MAP INDICATES FOR WHICH SECTIONS 
OF THE COUNTRY THESE RECOMMENDATIONS ARE APPROPRIATE. 


PLANT APPLE TREES 

N Sections 3 and 4, except in the Great Plains region, Novem- 

ber is probably the best month for setting out apple trees. 
If the area of the home grounds is limited, plant dwarf apple 
trees. These take up little room, bear early and abundantly 
and enable one to have a succession of varieties which is very 
useful. The following varieties, arranged approximately in 
their order of ripening will be satisfactory, either as dwarfs or 
standards. 

Summer Autumn Winter 


Liveland Raspberry Gravenstein MelIntosh 
Yellow Transparent Fall Pippin Grimes Golden 


Early Harvest Wealthy Newtown Pippin 
Wilson Red June Imperial Rambo Delicious 
Duchess Patten Greening Baldwin 


CONSERVATORIES AND GREENHOUSES 
A great many more Americans can afford the delights of a 
conservatory or greenhouse than now possess them. Nothing 
else will add so much to the pleasure of the family during the 
winter months. The cost of construction and operation is 
much less than most people suppose. Send for the catalogs 
and write the manufacturers for information about some of the 
following: 
Greenhouses 
Forcing Houses 
Conservatories 
Palm Houses 
Fruit Houses 


Graperies 

Leanto Conservatories 
Tea room Conservatories 
Sun Parlors 

Cold Frames 








HELPS FOR THE WINDOW GARDEN 


In most homes the window garden may easily be made a 
source of comfort and cheer through the winter months. It 
is well worth while to spend a little money that it may do its 
best. Some of the things that it may need are these: 


Hyacinth Glasses Flower Boxes 
Potting Soil Window Boxes 
Jardinieres Pot Labels 
Flower Jars Window Brackets 
Trowel Rubber Sprinklers 
Wire Arches Plant Stakes 


PLANT LILIES NOW 
Up to the time the ground freezes lily bulbs may be planted. 
Many imported sorts are not available from the dealers until 
about this time. Good varieties for outdoor planting are on 
this list: 


Formosum Giganteum 
Croceum Martagon 
Canadense Colchicum 
Elegans Tigrinum 
Humboldti Lancifolium 


BULBS FOR FORCING INDOORS 


Most of the spring-flowering bulbs are still available at the 
florists and seed houses. There is yet time to get beautiful 
blossoms for window gardens and living-rooms by growing 
them in bulb pans, paper flower pots or flower boxes. The 
following varieties are desirable: 

Chinese Sacred Lily 


Paper-white Narcissus 
Soleil d’Or Narcissus 
Irene Narcissus 
Golden Spur Narcissus 


HYACINTHS FOR INDOOR BEAUTY 


No blossoms that may be forced easily in the home yield 
more attractive or more lasting blossoms than the stately 
hyacinths which are readily grown in water in hyacinth glasses, 
in soil in bulb pans, or in fiber in flower jars. These varieties 
will be found desirable for forcing: 


Blues Reds Whites 
Baron Von Thuyll La Victoire Grandeure a Merveilie 
King of the Blues Prince of Wales Mr. Plimsoll 


Trumpet Major Narcissus 
Emperor Narcissus 

Sir Watkin Narcissus 
Poet’s Narcissus 
Campernelle Jonquil 


Czar Peter Cardinal Wiseman King of the Whites 
Grand Maitre Gertrude Snowball 
Johan Moreno ‘ Avalanche 


GLADIOLUS FOR INDOOR FORCING 


Those who areso fortunate as to have the use of a conservatory 
or greenhouse will find much profit and pleasure in forcing those 
varieties 0. the gladiolus which have recently been developed for 
this purpose. The following sorts are offered by the florists: 


Ackermanni Apollo Rosalie 
Blushing Bride Peach Blossom Rose Gem 
Fire King Queen Wilhelmina Salmon Queen 
General Scott Queen of Holland 








Sheil 


BULB CATALOGUE 


END for your copy. Our bulbs are full 
size, true to name, and very beautiful. 

We have a really wonderful assortment of 60 of 
our choicest bulbs for $1.00. You may send a 
dollar pinned to your order at our risk. 

Tothose who love flowers and ‘‘growing things,” 
our Bulb Catalogue will be a revelation. Send for 
it today. 


J. M. THORBURN & CO., 
53J Barclay Street, through to 54 Park Place, New York. 









For advice upon your individual problems, write to 
READER’S SERVICE; our Garden Expert will gladly 


answer questions free of charge. 





<8) Farr’s Hardy Plant Specialties | 


N The 1915-16 edition is an introduction to 
Cal a world of Hardy Plants, including the won- 
derful Wyomissing Hybrid Irises, Phloxes, Delphin- 
jums, Peonies, hardy Shrubs, and Roses. If you do not 
have a copy, write for it today. 


BERTRAND H. FARR, WYOMISSING NURSERIES CO., Inc. 
125 Garfield Ave., Wyomissing, Penna. 





Evergreens, Herbaceous Perennials, 
Bulbs, Trees and Shrubs in largest assortment 
and in ‘Bedford Grown Quality” stock. Send 
for special Fall Planting Catalog. 

(All inquiries pertaining to Trees, Plants and Planting 


cheerfully answered.) 
THE NEW ENGLAND NURSERIES CO., BEDFORD, MASS. 


VICK’S ,¢@,, GUIDE 


Now For ¢7 years the leading authority on Vegetable, For 
Fi d F . e 

Rea dy : one il = boned Bg Plants and Bulbs. 1916 

JAMES VICK’SSONS, 9 Stone St.,Rochester,N. Y. 
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The Bride 








PLANTS INDOORS 


Proper receptacles for 
plants indoors are very 








JARDI- S essential to a well furnished 
NIERE room or sun parlor. 
PEDESTAL om WHEATLEY ITALIAN 

No. 335A OLD IVORY TINTED POTTERY 
Height 47 in iota aet it sere tea ia 
JARDINIERE jars and many other things are, Included 
15 in. wide tg om he ‘Pemeey. “We ~~ "ihe 
oe Soe over to puis tn te tS 

Price ; ak 

$20.00 WHEATLEY POTTERY 

Complete 2428 Reading Road 


CINCINNATI 
Established 1879. 
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GARDEN AND ORCHARD 
(Continued from page 359) 


flowers of one color although some white 
ones may well be introduced by way of 
contrast. 

A small flowered form of primula has 
been popular for indoor planting for 
many years. It is called the baby 
primrose and belongs to the species 
Forbesi. It is being supplanted now, 
however, by a recent introduction some- 
times called the improved baby prim- 
rose. It belongs to the species Mala- 
coides and is certainly one of the most 
charming house plants imaginable. 
The small flowers are produced in dense 
clusters on the ends of erect stalks, 
several of which arise from the same 


= 


The Obconica primrose is one of the freest flower- 
ing sorts for indoor use. 


plant, and combine with the foliage to 
form a picture of unsurpassed grace and 
charm. 

Probably the best known greenhouse 
primrose is the variety obconica. This 
has clusters of good sized flowers on the 
ends of long stems and is remarkable 
for the profuseness of its bloom. It 
has, however, a serious defect in that it 
is poisonous to the touch of some people, 
—perhaps one personinathousand. On 
this account it is hardly to be recom- 
mended for household use. 

All of these primroses are especially 
sensitive to any disturbance of the 
roots. Consequently if they are to be 
removed from the pots this should be 
done with the greatest care. 


Now is the time of year for those last 
bonfires of the last fallen leaves; the time 
to stack the pumpkins against the south 
side of the barn; the time of short days 
and long intimate evenings before the 
open fire. 
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‘BIG VALUE FOR THE MONEY 


Corbin hardware for moderate-priced houses has the same artistic merit, the same 
excellence of finish and the same attention to detail as the most expensive. It makes 
the use of poor hardware inexcusable. - Ask your hardware dealer or write us for particulars. 


P. & F. CORBIN 


Zhe American Hardware Corporation Successor 
NEW BRITAIN, CONN. 


CHICAGO 


PHILADELPHIA 


NEW YORK 














PLAN NEXT SPRING’S PLANTING NOW 


READER'S SERVICE, THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL. Perth Amboy, N. J. 
Gentlemen: 

Allow me to thank you for you 
sketch for planting. I greatly appreciate 


swers to my recent inquiries and for the carefully prepared 
jour service and find it most helpful indeed. 
Very truly yours, 








me 


@ If you are going to build next year, and have decided on the plans for your house, you should provide for your 
Have your shrubs and trees actually growing while the house is being built. 
Send us your problem. 





landscape planning now. 
@ Let us help you plan—Our expert advisers can save you both worry and expense. 
We will serve you without charge. 


READER’S SERVICE BOSTON 


THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL - 
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Ss se THE GARDENER’S 
cos | CALENDAR 
ae one ey 
ek eS 
a OVEMBER is practically the last 
month of the year for garden 
activities. The finishing touches of the 
season’s work must now be done and 
proper preparation for the winter must 
be made. It is possible at least as far 
north as New York City to lengthen 
the season of bloom of some of the 
hardier flowers, like the pompom chrys- 
anthemum and the hardy asters, pos- 
‘ sibly also dahlias and cosmos when they 
Enameled plumbing fixtures at their best are are growing near the shelter of a build- 
represented by ing, by throwing over the plants some 
: sheets of cheesecloth which will protect 
¢ Ol | ] ER \ K i A them from the lighter frosts. It is 
—always of. one quality—the highest } 
The beautiful whiteness of the “The Viceroy,” ‘suitable for 
enamel, the hygienic designs,and the houses and apartments of all kinds, _ 
one-piece construction, which elim- is low in price due to” mamiiacture Le 
inatés joints and cracks, contribute iM economies. 
to the excellence of _ KOHLER If you are building: rapnedeting 
WARE and account for its great or planning to build, and ‘wish to” é 
popularity. inform yourself concerning beauti- — { 
Zorg - ful, durable, artistic plumbing ware, ~ 1 
Our latest built-in bath, The write fora free copy of our illus- 
Viceroy,” is remarkable for its at- trated book, “KOHLER OF 
tractive design and for many other KOHLER.” It is authoritative. g _— 
exceptional features. Address Dept. H-8. The essential thing at this time of year is pro- 
tection. Protect tender evergreens with pine 1 t 
BRANCHES ac s BRANCHES — | it 
Boston New York Its in the Kohler Enamel” St. Paul St. Louis : . 2 
Philadelphia Houston possible also to lengthen the season in f 
ae eect KO HLER co redo Ss the garden by placing over tomatoes, t 
Indianapolis . Kohler. Wis USA. i aadan egg plants, peppers, lettuce and parsley, I 
Beimore Lavatory, Plate K-145-EA : “ Viceroy" Bath, Plate V-14 either regular cold frames OF the small Vv 
+ ae ae forcing frames which were utilized to i 
3 lengthen the garden season in early d 
‘ 3 spring. b 
f KOH LER is Something may also be done in ex- . 
PERMANENT TRADE MARK tending the productive season of the fall a 
ro. crops by bringing the plants indoors. a 
If tomato plants are pulled up by the t] 
root and laid carefully upon a sheltered p 
floor most of the green fruit will ripen I 
so that it will be available for several . 
weeks. If the sweet corn stalks are n 
cut off near the ground and are placed o} 
in water held in tubs or pails many of st 
L _ - - ~ the ears will mature successfully. The p 
— _ oa <oshenliansems season of the pole lima beans may also al 
be extended by removing the _ poles, re 
ATLANTIC CLASSICS ep tietii cn laying the vines upon the ground and : “ 
Table of Contents covering them partially with hay or g 
Ce nese eeeliecn Stefi | Oem laot Povee,  =6— a em geie | | straw. A similar protection to brusecls t 
sani vlamedauataaatasl Son ores ya —- a STREET vee ; Simeon Strunsky sprouts will extend the season consider- in 
i cenemenenneen write PosTscRIPT vee  aeok Wister ig mecha nie ee ably. In the case of rhubarb, plans € 
a none a Mangardt Shermeet In THE CHAIR Ralph Bergengren may now be made for a good supply j fy 
IN J ) Margaret P. Montague | Tue Passina or Inpoors Zephine Humphrey : : 
Tue Provincia AMERICAN Meredith Nicholson | Tue ConTentTep Heart Lucy Elliot Keeler ; throughout most of the winter. Dig 5 be 
$1.25 net, postpaid. 12mo, gilt top. 288 pages. » YI ss fore 4 
Order from your bookseller or send remittance to THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY COMPANY, Dept. H., 3 Park Street, Boston, Massachusetts oi pedir 7 Si - a 7 
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a shed or box where they will be frozen 
when cold weather comes. After freez- 
ing they may be taken into the cellar 
and forced easily at the ordinary tem- 
perature of most cellars. Well estab- 
lished asparagus roots may be treated 
the same way but they require a warmer 
temperature for forcing. 

The best way to keep such roots as 
parsnips and carrots in good condition 
for spring use is to bury them in pits, 
preferably lined with clean straw or 
freshly raked leaves both below and 
above the roots. They will keep much 
better in this way than in the ordinary 
cellar temperature. It is time also that 
the roots of dahlias and gladioli should 
be dug and stored in the cellar. 

About the only planting to be done 
this month so far as flowers and vege- 
tables are concerned are the late lily 
bulbs which are in many cases only now 
arriving from abroad and perhaps the 
late sowing of sweet peas for early 
spring germination. It is still possible, 
however, to divide clumps of lily-of- 
the-valley and perhaps a few other hardy 
perennials. In the orchard November 
is an excellent month over a very large 
part of the United States for planting 
apples and pears. The trees at this 
time are likely to be freshly dug and 
will probably do better in most cases 
than if one waits until spring. 

The one essential thing at this time is 
the protection of a large proportion of 
trees, shrubs and hardy perennials from 
the dangers of our winter climate. In 
general, injury may happen through the 
freezing and thawing of the roots or 
through the evaporation of sap from 
leaves and stems during warm days 
when the roots are still frozen. There 
is danger also from the buds starting 
during a spell of warm weather and then 
being caught by later freezing. To 
avoid these various injuries it is desir- 
able to cover the surface of the soil with 
a thick mulch of leaves or litter and in 
the case of tender sorts to protect the 
parts above ground as well as practicable. 
It is especially desirable that all newly 
set plants of any kind should be heavily 
mulched and fortunately the abundance 
of fallen leaves at this season renders 
such mulching easily practicable. The 
protection for those parts of the plants 
above ground is more difficult. Tender 
rose bushes should be wrapped in straw 
or covered with burlap while the ever- 
greens are best protected by tying around 
them pine boughs which are available 
in most northern localities. In the 
garden of small fruits it is desirable to 
furnish strawberries, raspberries, black- 
berries and blueberries with a protecting 
mulch, bending over the bush fruits if 
experience has shown that the canes are 
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/ is WX LEEP 


Just on the other side 
of that wall! 


The curtain blows into the 
lamp—flares up like lightning— 
and in five minutes the whole 
room is ablaze, with the flames 
licking greedily at the walls. 

There they stop. The fire can- 
not go beyond that one room. 
The house is built throughout of 


NATCO-HOLLOW TILE 


For a nominal expenditure over crim- 
inally dangerous wood construction, one 
home builder has bought absolute safety. 
That extra expenditure he gets back in a 
few years by the resulting economies in 
maintenance and insurance. 


His home is permanent, beautiful, and 
safe. Mis walls are built of the big and per- 
manent Natco Hollow Tile units, with dec- 
orative stucco outside and plaster inside 


The greatest architects agree that Natco—the 
material that made the skyscraper possible—is ideal for 
home building, large or small. Send ten cents for the 
32-page book, “Fireproof Houses,” and see what 
beautiful homes other discriminating people have built 
of Natco, It is your building material—be sure you 
get the genuine bearing the “Natco” imprint—for com- 
fort, economy and safety. 


NATIONAL FIRE -PR@DFING 
COMPANY 


280 Federal Street Pittsburgh, Pa. 
This is a NATCO XXX Hollow Tile, of the type 


used for residence wall construction. These big units 
mean quick and permanent construction and everlast- 
ing safety against fire. Note the air cells which make 
the NATCO wall temperature and damp proof, and 
the patented dovetail scoring on the surface for a 
strong mechanical bond with decorative outside stucco 
and inside plaster. No studding or lath is required. 
There is a NATCO tile for every building purpose, 
from smallest residence to largest skyscraper. It is the 
most modern building material made. 





adhering to the patented dovetail scored 
surface of the tile. There is no lath—no 
furring. There is no cracking of walls and 
ceilings from expansion and contraction. 

His house is cooler in summer and 
warmer in winter-saving coal bills-thanks 
to the blanket of dry air contained in the 
cells of the tile. It is vermin proof and 
damp proof—sanitary, modern, livable in 
the best and most complete sense. 











nor the bait of sensational fiction, 


either in England or in America. 
azine is not edited for numbers, 





‘‘With this issue, the ATLANTIC’S 
circulation passes the 65,000 mark. 
We believe that no magazine of like appeal, 
offering neither the allurement of pictures 
has ever 
published continuous editions of this size 
This mag- 
but that 
this number is gratifying we do not deny.” 
—Editorial note from the October ATLANTIC. 


DO YOU READ THE 
ATLANTIC MONTHLY ? 


75 cents (stamps accepted) will 
enable you to make its acquaint- 
ance through a three months’ 
subscription. 


THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY 
Dept H., 3 Park Street, BOSTON 


(Regular rate $4.00 a year, 35c a copy) 
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| easily winter killed. In the vegetable 
garden a protecting mulch should be 
applied to any crops left out all winter, 
like corn salad, spinach and parsley. 

In most northern regions the greatest 
danger to orchards of almost any kind 
of fruit in winter comes from the attacks 
of mice and rabbits. Hundreds of 
thousands of trees are destroyed every 
winter through the eating of the bark 
by these rodents. Some years they may 
do practically no damage while other 
years whole orchards may be ruined by 
them. The danger is especially great 
in the case of young trees where the 
girdling so often extends around the 
trunk. Thesafest protection from these 
pests is to encircle the trunks to a height 
of two or three feet with coarse meshed 
wire such as is often used for screening 
cellar windows. Various other mate- 
rials may be used for such protections. 
The veneer wrappers offered for the 
purpose are all right for sheltering 
| through the winter but they should be 

removed in spring before the time for 
| borers to lay their eggs. 

One can still get from the florists and 

















In an attractive home is not merely a matter of temperature. It is the rich, | seedsmen many of the spring flowering 

a —— _— which contributes so much to the ‘‘homey | bulbs. If potted up now they will 

. N > y . 

ee ne —_ : blossom successfully in February and 

Woodwork is the keynote of interior decoration. Dark warm tones, or dainty white enamel March and be welcome additions to the 

enhance winter comfort in every home where they are used, providing the wood upon which they : ; ; ; 
window garden. Hyacinths may still i 


are put possesses qualities which insure life and luster to the finished surface. . : . 
be started in hyacinth glasses and tulips 


ARKANSAS SOFT PINE and daffodils may still be potted in 
bulb pans or paper flower pots. All 
supplies every requisite for the accomplishment of these effects and moreover, has the additional three of these plants will need to be set 


advantage of moderate cost, due to an abundant supply. on the cellar floor and kept moist for 


We have a very attractive homebuilders’ book containing detailed information and eight colonial home about two months while the roots are 
designs drawn exclusively for us. The book and finished samples will be sent free on request to those | ‘ 
seriously interested. Architects should have our manual on file. Write for it. developing. 


Arkansas Soft Pine is Trade Marked and sold by dealers. Yours can supply it. 


ARKANSAS SOFT PINE BUREAU 
412 BANK OF COMMERCE BUILDING 
LITTLE ROCK, ARKANSAS 


A HALF-ACRE GARDEN IN A 
BIG CITY 


(Continued from page 327) 





fer 

af 
—\ f-- — = - have ever seen a flower that you longed 
= v to transplant to your garden, but hesi- 
tated and left it lest it die en route, let | 
me tell you how it is done. Take it up, 
wrap it in paper and put it in your 
pocket or hand-bag. At night in your 


AN OFFER OF VALUE TO THE HOSTESS | | Preteltakeit out, not removing the paper, 


The dreaded problem of what to serve for the formal or informal water it and stand it in some good place 
luncheon will be easily solved by consulting for a night’s airing, on the window sill 


if it isn’t too drafty; the tooth-brush 

TABLE DECORATIONS and DELICACIES y; _ 
: : cup makes an admirable holder! In 

By HESTER PRICE, the well-known authority, who has brought together a wide variety of the . ri ° ‘ ¥ 
freshest, most desirable ideas for the hostess who is anxious to have her dinners and luncheons the morning you will find it quite re- 
distinctive without the extravagance of a caterer, and with the use of such materials as may to way 
readily be obtained. freshed and ready to proceed on its way 
Each ome for table decoration is illustrated by a full-page engraving, showing not only the in the suit-case, patiently waiting until 
general effect, but also the exact working out of the details. you have time to take it out again for 









































96 half tone engravings. Price $2.00 net. : ; ip Reta ” 
We will send this valuable book and a year’s subscription to THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL (new or a night’s airing. The flowers thrive 1 
renewal) for $3.00. Address night air, and so do people if they only 











Circulation Dept., THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL, 3 Park Street, Boston. lsaes 461 
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It Makes 
No Noise 


A Quiet Closet In Your Home 


You can keep closet noise out of your 
home by keeping out the kind of a closet 
that makes a noise. 

To permit the installation of a noisy 
closet in your bathroom is an indifference 
to an unpleasant and avoidable noise 
which you are bound to regret later on. 


The Trenton Potteries Company 


SIWELCLO 
Silent Closet 


Tell your architect or plumber that you 
want a Si-wel-clo and you will be sure 
that the closet installed cannot be heard 
beyond a closed door. Your own sensi- 
bilities will not be shocked by the sound 
of frequent noisy flushings, and your 
guests will not be subjected to the embar- 
rassment of pretending they do not hear it. 

Silence is not the only advantage of the Si- 
wel-clo. It is made of vitreous 


china—white allthe way through. 
The surface is highly glazed, will 
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Painted furniture is now the vogue; the 
highest class decorators are supplying painted 
furniture to the homes of fashionable folk. 
Coated walls, stenciled friezes and, of course, 
stained and varnished floors are correct. But 
you do not have to buy new furniture or 
move into a new house to have an up-to-date 
home. Your home can be tastefully decorated 
easily and at no great outlay with Acme 
Quality Paints and Finishes. 

Write us for the Acme books — ‘‘Acme 
Quality Painting Guide’’ and ‘‘Home Deco- 
rating.’" They tell everything you need to 








The Book That Helps 
You Make Home 
More Charming 






know about home beautifying with Acme 
Quality products, 

Try Acme Quality Enamel on worn fur- 
niture and woodwork and see the new lease of 
life it gives them. Acme Quality No-Lustre 
is an oil paint that gives a velvety, sanitary 
surface to walls. Acme Quality Varno-Lac 
varnishes and stains in one operation, repro- 
ducing the appearance of expensive woods. 
There is an Acme Quality Finish for every 
need. 

You will find them all described in the 
books. Write today. 


ACME WHITE LEAD AND COLOR WORKS, Dept. AM, Detroit, Michigan 























not tarnish or stain, crack or peel. Boston Minneapolis Pittsburgh Toledo Birmingham . Dallas Lincoln Spokane San Francisco 
Write for Booklet M-11 Chicago St. Louis Cincinnati Nashville Fort Worth Topeka Salt Lake City Portland Los Angeles 
“Bathrooms of Character” 
if you want to know more 
about them —and of beautiful ACME OU ITY 
and convenient bathrooro ar- YA 
rangement. 
The Trenton Potteries Company, Trenton, N. J. 
The Largest Makers of Sanitary Pottery in U.S. A. P A I N 43 S & EF I N I S H E ty 
One Hundred Country Houses CONTENTS _ To The Prospective Home-Builder 
By AYMAR EMBURY, II Introduction: The New American Architecture. - 3  _QNE HUNDRED COUNTRY HOUSES and THE 
S uate , Il SOUTHERN COLONIAL aie HOUSE BEAUTIFUL will prove of invaluable assistance. 
UGGESTIVE and authoritative discus- CLASSIC REVIVAL ecg gt 56 Here are presented to you the best examples of modern 
sion of modern American architecture, IV DUTCH COLONIAL... . .. . 74 architecture in Mr. Embury's book and from month to 
‘ ae ; eae : V SPANISH OR MISSION. | _ " * 93 month in THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL fascinating and 
its origin, development and possibilities; with AMERICAN FARMHOUSE | | 107. instructive descriptions and illustrations of the most 
100 illustrations showing the best and most VIL ELIZABETHAN _. eae beautiful and suggestive of the recently built houses. : 
. ° ‘ a VIIL_ MODERN ENGLISH . 149 If you are deciding what type of house to build, this 
interesting types of country homes in different IX ITALIAN "s+ "+s 14 offer will furnish the best references for your problem. 
parts of the country, the work of many archi- X ART-NOUVEAU ....... .194 ONE HUNDRED: COUNTRY HOUSES (ize10"x! $3. 00 
tects. ans XI JAPANESQUE . . = ve Ae Medici 6 Se ig 
pe A book that will interest every country XIl THE HOUSE AND THE GARDEN. "233 Special Offer —$5.00 For Both 
weller, and every would-be country dweller. XIII THE PLAN OF THE HOUSE. . . .247 THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL, Circulation Dept., BOSTON 
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THE HOME MAKERS 
(Continued from page 343) 


== a ie , » “er. ile boat at the launching, he’d smash it on 
[ay i : > Big he i the end of the ridge pole as soon as it 
. scot ‘ iy | 





was raised and say, ‘‘I christen thee the 

Home of Heart’s Desire.” 
The ceremonial part of our raising was 
cleaner does very simple, but perhaps none the worse 
for that. It was Saturday, and Lydia 

more than | 
11] and Powell and I went up to Putnam. 
clean the sur- F : 
f; It h uf. i It was about the noon hour when we 
‘ace. t as sul- ij arrived, and the ridge pole, with a rafter 
ficient Suction to spiked to it at either end, was lying on 
get the hidden dirt— what would be the attic floor, waiting for 
the grit which cuts the | us. 

life out of fabrics. While We climbed the rickety ladders and 
powerful, it is light enough looked out over the country—our coun- 
to be moved from floor to try—the place where we should prob- 


floor, 


" Pg 5 


BME AE ORE, 











The ably live until the end of time. I didn’t 
realize what a view we would have from 


, the upper windows. There was the 
Western Electric pond of the Putnam water-works and 
Vacuum Cleaner 


the village of Putnam down in a hollow, 
and the Westchester hills, with here and 














can be connected with any electric- there a big estate, something like the 
light socket. Costs but little to le, country places you find in England, with 
operate. It is mechanically perfect wonderful macadam_ roads_ running 
and fully guaranteed. ti everywhere, bordered by great trees. I 
Ample proof ofits wonderful cleaning power it took deep breaths of the clean air, which 
is given in our specially prepared booklet, : ° 
“The Clean Way to Clean.” Pictures of had become my native air. 
the cleaner at work are shown. If you will A couple of workmen raised the ridge 
<a dios ook neg com AT ONCE. pole with its rafter at the end; another 
Kindly specify Booklet No. 15-L workman raised the opposite rafter to f 
meet it; somebody handed me a hammer ; 
WESTERN ELECTRIC / and a spike. If we had been French, : 
COMPANY, Inc. | I suppose the occasion would have been 
195 Broadway, New York marked by an oration, written and , 
500 S. Clinton St., Chicago «eA. delivered in academic form; if we had 
Houses in all been English, we might have raised a 
Principal Cities - nx three-times-three; but being American, 
we didn’t do anything at all. Powell 
didn’t say anything; Lydia was glancing 
down at the ground as if thinking of her 


future flower beds; the workmen stood 
looking at me to see me drive the spike. 

That spike was about the size of a 
healthy young crowbar. It seemed al- 
most frivolous to try to drive it with the 
hammer that they had given me. Be- 
fore those workmen, I felt about as 
self-conscious as when I first said “‘ Ro- 
mans, Countrymen and Lovers”’ before 
the whole school at Sturrucca. I shut 
both eyes and let fly at the spike with 
my hammer. With a derisive tinkle, 























READER’S SERVICE, Fr. Prain, N. Y., August 30, 1916. : ai ~SePj ace ara- 
ose Sheaeen teuareener, the big nail described a graceful para 
Ciliates bolic curve to the ground. 

I have your reply to my inquiry concerning how to lay a brick walk. My questions were all Few moments of my life have been 
answered most completely. Suppliers of building material here seemed to know nothing at all more humiliatin ecided then and 
about the kind of brick I wanted so I shall probably have to send to some city for what I want. ra ix: ” g- bes d ced are 
However your instructions were so much in detail that I anticipate no difficulty in getting the there to practise spl e-driv ing in private 
walk down properly. I thank you very much. until I had become proficient in the art. 
Very truly ls The workmen didn’t crack a smile, 
thank heaven! Failures such as mine 

Write to us of your home-making problems. We will help I suppose are common. Silently they 4 

you with them without charge or obligation on your part. handed me another nail. This time I 
READER’S SERVICE THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL - BOSTON was lucky enough to drive it in. It 











wasn’t more than a minute before they ! 
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fabrics can still be had 
by insisting upon 


ORINOKA 


Guaran teed 
SUNFAST 
DRAPERIES and 
UPHOLSTERIES 


Wonderful weaves and colors in 
many patterns and grades—every one 
absolutely color-fast. 

Ask for them by name at leading 
retailers and decorators. Write for 
dealer’s name and booklet. 


ORINOKA MILLS, * Seg, %- 
Insist on this Guarantee : 


These goods are guaranteed absolutely 
fadeless. If color changes from exposure to 
the sunlight or from washing, the merchant is 
hereby authorized to replace them with new 
goods or refund the purchase price. 




















QINps 


OU can increase the coziness and intimacy of 
your boudoir with this Handel electric lamp. 
| On the escritoireits forget-me-not design awakens 
thoughts of correspondents far and near. 

Ask your dealer for No. 6454 or write for illustrated booklet, 
THE HANDEL CO., 388 East Main St., Meriden, Conn, 
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HERALDIC 


1847 ROGERS BROS. 


SILVERWARE 

















@ THE “HERALDIC” IS THE 

m \ NEWEST PATTERN IN 
1847 ROGERS BROS. SILVER 
PLATE. 


| has the charm of the early hand- 

hammered silver, and a touch of individ- 
uality is given by the crest. The 
“HERALDIC” pattern is made not only in 
spoons, knives and forks, but also in com- 
plete table services, tea and coffee sets, 
bowls, trays, etc., etc. Now on sale at 
leading dealers. 


EVERY PIECE OF 1847 RoGERs Bros. PLATE IS 
BACKED BY AN UNQUALIFIED GUARANTEE 
MADE POSSIBLE BY THE ACTUAL TEST OF 
OVER SIXTY-FIVE YEARS. 


Write for illustrated catalogue “Y-11.” 


INTERNATIONAL SILVER COMPANY 


Successor to MERIDEN BRITANNIA Co. 


MERIDEN, CONN. 


New YorK SAN FRANCISCO CHICAGO HAMILTON, CANADA 


THE WORLD'S LARGEST MAKERS 
OF STERLING SILVER AND PLATE. 
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THE READING PUBLIC 


BY MacGREGOR JENKINS 
Publisher of the Atlantic Monthly 


“Yielding to the scientific impulse, we can divide readers of books into three roughly defined classes 

that will help us to continue our discussion in an orderly fashion. They are:— 

The Sponge-Reader. 

These classes form a pyramid, the apex the sponge-reader, and the base the duck-back-reader—between 

them the great class of sieve-readers.”—Excerpt from The Reading Public. 

The humors of the editorial office, the problems of magazine circulation, the peculiarities of public taste, 
and the genesis of some literary fashions are described in this uncommonly interesting little volume. 


The Sieve-Reader. The Duck-Back-Reader 


75 cents net. 


HOUGHTON MIFFLINC COPMTPANY Boston and New York 
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UR newest contribution to modern 
bathroom equipment is the vitreous 
china lavatory with vitreous china wall 
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had nailed fast the other rafters, and 
our ridge pole was erected, our house was 
raised, the skeleton of our future domicile 
was made complete. 

Lydia had .brought a little silk flag 
and she now nailed it to the ridge pole, 
as sure-handed as a mountain burro. 
The workmen had cut a little juniper 
tree and they nailed it to the other end 
of the ridge pole. To what obscure 
custom did nailing that tree to our new 
ridge pole go back? Did it symbolize 
the roof tree of which we have read so 
often? At any rate, it looked mighty 
pretty there and promising, somehow— 
a good augury. As I helped Lydia 
down the ladder, the sight of her flag 
rippling on one end of the ridge pole 
and the little tree murmurous on the 
other gave me a feeling that in spite of 
my misadventure with the first official 
nail, the ceremony of our house raising 
had been a great success. 


HOUSE PLANTS THAT THRIVE 
(Continued from page 333) 


many others add beauty and continuity 
of bloom to the attraction of their 
foliage and the ease with which they are 
grown. Among the latter are Begonia 










corallina, rubra, alba, semper-florens, 
nitida and Haageana. 


brackets. A high grade Mott fixture of 
» exceptional beauty. Eliminates the usual 
pedestal—simplifies bathroom cleaning. 


Another new Mott fixture is the needle 
and rain shower in combination with 
Mott’s light-weight porcelain bath. When 
not in use the needle shower arms fold 
back against the wall. 


THE J. L. MOTT IRON WORKS 
Fifth Avenue and-17th Street New York 


1828—Eighty-cight years of Supremacy—1916 


EERE RN 


ESCRIBED more in detail 

in Mott’s new 138 page 
‘‘Bathroom Book’’, which illus- 
trates the latest examples of 
plumbing fixtures for bathroom, 
kitchen and laundry, and shows 
22 model bathrooms, with full 
descriptions and prices. Mailed 














tBoston Seattle Portland, Ore. +San Francisco 

for 4c postage. eh ant tWashington, D.C. = Louis B 
. .- Chicago Detroit Columbia, §. C. Montreai, Can. & 
Any plumber oa Bye Jesecticats esti Minneapolis +Des Moines New Orleans San Antonio 4 
mate on Mott’s plumbing fixtures in- —— f +Toledo Denver Dallas, Texas : 
stalled complete. Philetsiphie tShowrooms equipped with model bathrooms : 
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Keep your copies of THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL in 


convenient form for present and future reference 


HOYT’S BINDER 


Is easily adjusted. 
Holds from one to twelve copies. 
Permits your magazine to open flat. 


Price $2.00 


The Malacoides primrose sends up its trusses of 
flowers with an almost continuous generosity. 





So in spite of conditions not alto- 
gether favorable for the introduction of 
plants into the living-rooms of the ordi- 
nary house we may, with a little under- 
standing of their needs and difficulties 
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| SPECIAL OFFER: A year's subscription | bh h ee des 
to The House Beautiful ($2.00) and one | and a bit of sympathy and patience fot 
of Hoyt’s Binders ($2.00) for $3.00. | them, confidently expect to keep our 

corner by the window quite green with 


Send your order to 


— 
) = 
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. growing things that will live with us 
faithfully from year to year. i 


THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL PUBLISHING CO., Inc. 


3 Park Street, Boston, Mass. 
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The Check on 
the Coal Bin 


The hissing, knocking radiator wastes fuel. 
It is transforming the heat-producing energy 
of costly coal into merely noise—not warmth. 

It is rattling good money into the ash pan. 
This wanton waste can be stopped —permae- 
nently—by the Dunham Radiator Trap 
(pictured above). This device—a part of 


JUNHAM 
V, 


(APOR HEATING SYSTEM 


retains every ounce of heat-giving steam in 
the radiator— but forces out all noise-making 
air and water. 





But silent radiators and conservation of coal 
are but two of the advantages of Dunham 
Heating. There are many, many more—each 
vital, comfort creating and fuel saving. 

They are all explained in our unique booklet— 
“The 3 H’s.” 

_ Send for it today. There's great profit for you in 
its cheerful message of heat, health and happiness. 


C. A. DUNHAM CO., Marshalltown, Iowa 
DIVISION SALES OFFICES: 





Chicago New York San Francisco 
BRANCHES : 

Boston Cleveland Des Moines Cheyenne 
Rochester Detroit 8t. Louis Salt Lake City 
Albany Indianapolis Kansas City pokane 
Philadel Louisville Fort Worth Portland, Ore. 
Washi m,D.C. Milwaukee Dallas Seattle 
Birming) Minneapolis Denver Los Angeles 
Pittsburgh Davenport 

C. A. DUNHAM CO., Ltd., Toronto, Canada 

Branch Offices : 

Halifax Montreal Ottawa Winnipeg Vancouver 
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THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY 


JUDGE IT BY ITS CONTRIBUTORS! 


NUMBERED AMONG THEM ARE: 
Owen Wister, Agnes Repplier, John Galsworthy, 
Charles W. Eliot, James Bryce, Katherine Fullerton 
Gerould, Anne Douglas Sedgwick, Meredith Nichol- 
son, Samuel McChord Crothers, Winston Churchill, 
Simeon Strunsky, Henry Sydnor Harrison. 


Without illustrations, it holds and increases its 
list of readers through its incomparable presentation 
of present-day developments in Literature, Science, 
Art and Politics. 


Thirty-five cents per copy. Four dollars a year. 





ARE YOU AMBITIOUS 


to make an interesting and profitable 
use of your leisure hours? 

Taking subscriptions for THE ATLANTIC 
MONTHLY and THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL provides 
both pleasure and profit. Both are magazines 
that you yourself are glad to read and to 
recommend to your friends. 


Write today for particulars. 


- THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY 
BOSTON 


Dept. H. 
3 PARK STREET - 








THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 


stands pre-eminent as themost authoritative 
and interesting magazine in the field of 
house-building, interior decoration and 
landscape gardening. It is proving of im- 
mense service and great pleasure to those 
interested in building new houses, remod- 
elling old ones, in solving problems of 
decoration and furniture, in securing 
beautiful lawns, trees and shrubs, and in 
making the garden and orchard pay. 


THE MAGAZINE OF HOME-MAKING 


Twenty-five cents per copy. Two dollars a year. 















THE HOUSE 


Goodness, man! I hardly recognized you 
—I never saw you looking so well—been away? 


**No sirree! I've been as hard at it as ever, but I take 
what I call my concentrated vacation, golf, rest cureand 
exercise with every meal and before I go to bed.*” ‘**Give 
me the recipe—or is it a prescription?’* ‘*‘No—it’s a 
liquid-food-tonic. As you know, my Doctor ordered a 
complete rest—when I showed him that was impossible 


he said ~ 
e pNHEUSER BUScH, 


hh NYuliune 


REG.U.S.PAT. OFF. TRADE MARK 
Liquid-Food-Tonic 


An aid to digestion—a nourishing, strengthening tonic. 
Taken before retiring, an aid to sound sleep. Recom- 
mended for the overworked, the anaemic and the under- 
nourished.”* 

Don’t let anyone tell you there’s something as good. There are some 
cheaper preparations—calling themselves malt preparations—they are 
beverages, not tonics. Malt-Nutrine is rich in malt—that’s what makes it 
cost more than imitations and what gives it its value to you. Insist. 

All Druggists—Most Grocers 


Malt-Nutrine declared by U. 8. Internal Revenue Depart- 
ment to be a pure malt product, not an alcoholic beverage. 
Contains 14.50 per cent malt solids—1.9 per cent alcohol. 


Interesting Booklet on Request. 


Anheuser-Busch St. Louis, U.S. A. 




































TO USERS OF READER’S SERVICE 


We have been much gratified by the increased number of inquiries occasioned by our 
various Reader's Service announcements. On account of the large number of Landscape 
architecture inquiries received, we must ask that such future questions be accompanied 
by a plan of the grounds to be planted, drawn to scale (allowing 10 feet to an inch if the lot 
is of average size and 20 feet to an inch if larger), and giving dimensions of the lot, size 
and position of the house upon it. The general style of the house—Colonial, Italian, 
etc.—is also an important fact for us to know in order that plantings may be suggested 
which will harmonize with the architecture. 


Your coéperation will aid us in rendering you prompt and careful service. 


READER’S SERVICE THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL, Boston 
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HOW A BACHELOR GIRL 
LIVES IN NEW YORK 
(Continued from page 335) 


expresses the personality of any one— 
not even the landlady—and its only 
facility for real house-keeping, the gas 
stove, used surreptitiously behind tightly 
closed doors. What a joy to cook what 


Chintz medallions on the white woodwork of 
bureau and cupboards make this bedroom dis- 
tinctive. 








This almost monastic but charming bedroom is 
in the apartment described on page 334 


you like when you want it! What a 
comfort to wash and iron a shirtwaist 
and put the money in the ginger-jar to 
buy a coveted treasure for the rooms 
that we have furnished! What a warm 
feeling of hospitality to be able to invite 
a friend to come and stay with us in a 
home of our very own! 
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THE HOUS 


PROTECTS YOUR 
HOME AT THE ONE 
WEAK POINT 


It is through the small open- 


dows and doors that dust, dirt 
and cold air get in and warm 
air goes out. 

Chamberlin Metal Weather Strip 


cracks and crevices—means freedom 
from window troubles for all time. 

Moreover, Chamberlin assures an 
evenly heated home, regardless of 
weather conditions, and saves 20% to 
40% in fuel cost. 

Chamberlin is made, installed and 
guaranteed for ten years by the Cham- 
berlin Metal Weather Strip Company 

Write for a List of 
Your Neighbors 
who have their windows equipped 
with Chamberlin. i 
plied to windows, doors, casement 
windows, transoms and French win- 
dows, in new or old homes. 

Architects will always approve o! 

Chamberlin. 
Chamberlin Metal Weather 
Strip Company 
Main Office : 111 Dinan Building 
Detroit, Mich. 


Branch Offices in Principal Cities of 
the United States 


CHAMBERLIN 


METAL 
WEATHER STRIP 


a Oe elma RNC nemeee ais a cea” a th eI " 
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ings in and around the win- : 


(as the illustration shows) sealsthese : 


Chamberlin is ap- E 
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Nothing adds so much dignity and refinement to the 
Home Beautiful as an artistic fence. 


" Ornamental fence has long graced the grounds of America’s most aristo- 
cratic properties and the fence made of IRON has been the ultimate selection 
of all well informed property owners. 





Stewart Iron Fence is the Fence De Luxe—a most stately appoint- 
ment for cottage and mansion, imparting individuality to the property itself and 
effectively emphasizing the beauties of the surrounding lawns and gardens. 


" The first cost of Stewart Iron Fence is the last cost. It defines 
economy in the broadest sense of the word. It is the only fence that stands 
for permanency, security and everlasting durability—the one fence that will 
not rust, rot, sag or deteriorate. The Stewart Iron Fence you erect today 
will endure for many generations. 


HH 


TH 


‘| Our catalog pictures and describes several hundred Stewart Iron Fences 
and Gates for every purpose—numerous selections for residences, country 
estates. town home and public institutions—every design a masterpiece of 
this phase of the iron worker’s art. This book will be sent you postpaid 
upon request. It is a guide book regarding all that pertains to fence. 
Send for this book today. 
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THE STEWART IRON WORKS COMPANY 
660 STEWART BLOCK, CINCINNATI, O. 
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DO YOU EMBROIDER? 


F you like Embroidery, Crocheting, 

Tatting, Knitting, Weaving, Bas- 
ketry, Stenciling or any other kind of 
“aney Work, subscribe for 


™ MODERN PRISCILLA 


The Modern Priscilla is a profusely illustrated 
monthly magazine, brimful of lovely designs and 
interesting new ideas for needleworkers. It gives 
you the newest and prettiest designs for Embroid- 
ery (every variety), Crochet (all kinds), Tatting, 
Knitting, Basketry, Bead Work, China Painting. 
It is an ever growing encyclopedia of feminine 
handicrafts. It teaches you to make dainty, use- 
ful, wearable articles for yourself, your children, 
your home and your friends. Besides publish- 
ing more and prettier faney-work designs than 
any other magazine, Modern Priscilla has the 
most useful housekeeping section you can find 
anywhere ; several pages picturing latest Styles, 
and always at least one bit of interesting Fiction 
that you will be perfectly willing to let your 
daughter read. 


$1.00 per year. 


The most economical way to subscribe is for 


TWO YEARS—send only $1.50. 


Address your order to 


The Priscilla 
Publishing Co. 


Dept. C 
85 Broad Street 
Boston - Mass. 














Canada 
and Abroad 


Extra postage makes 
it necessary to charge 
$2.00 for a two-year 
subscription for The 
Modern Priscillain Can 


ada, and $2.50 in Foreign 
Countries The money 
saved on a Canadian orForeign 
two-year subscription is, how- 


ever, exactly the same asinthe 


United States 
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COS 
BAROMETER 


AnS&M Zycos House Barometer is not one of the admired 


y Gift that never 
put away. 


d-then-f gifts. It is a center of 





interest for all the family every day in the year. Everyone wants to know ‘what the weather is going to be.” 


The S & M Zycos House Barometer No. 2252 is a Scientific Instrument, accurately constructed. Patent- 
adjustment eliminates all troublesome ‘‘setting."’ Self-adjusting for any altitude up to 3500 feet. Encased 
in a 5-inch lacquered brass case and enamel metal dial. Most Opticians, Scientific Instrument Dealers, etc. 
sell S & M Zycos House Barometers. If not at yours, send us his name and address and $10.00 and we 


will-send you one direct. Our ‘‘Barometer Book,” sent free on request, describes other styles. 


Taylor /nstrument Companies, Rochester, N. Y. 


Makers of Scientific Instruments of Superiority 


al 
Olhnter Oardrobe 


This stunning coat of terra cotta velours, with fur collar and 
girdle, is an exclusive Paris model from Harper's Bazar. 
You will find scores of other advance _models—suits, 
gowns, hats, coats and wraps—in the great Fall and Winter 
numbers that Harper's Bazar is now preparing for you. 


Original creations by the four celebrated originators—Lady 
Duff Gordon, Henri Bendel, Hickson, Tappe—appear 
exclusively in Harper's Bazar. Advance Paris designs are 
shown in profusion each month; while a special section, 
“Pin Money Frocks” shows how you can dress well on a 
moderate outlay. Remember always that 














it costs less 


to dress fashionably 


With Harper's Bazar, the recognized fashion authority, to 
help you this year, you will be far more smartly turned 
out—you will not make mistakes in line or materials—and 


you will also be delightfully entertained. 


For, although no other fashion and society magazine 
publishes any Fiction at all, Harper’s Bazar brings you 
delightful novels by Alice Duer Miller, and others who 
write about modern society, not from the outside looking 
in, but from the inside looking out. 


There are fashions in magazines, just as there are fashions 
in dress. And this year, with the Fiftieth Anniversary of 
Harper's Bazar as an additional attraction, the women 
-whe lead society have tuined wi.h one accord to 





Harpers Bazar 


~ 119 WEST 40T# STREET 


N 
\ NEW YORK 
&N 
y \ \ Either leave a standing order 
Bo, & for Harper’s Bazar with your 
Gt, oO» newsdecler, or acccpt at once 
“2 ej 2 our special Fiftieth Anniversary 
ie ae } ‘SS Invitation, per coupon below. 
Qa, te Up 
EN, i ON 
4 IN Sy Me & 
ey mgt EP. 2. 


\ Special Anniversary Invitation 


Tear off this coupon, sign your name and address, and mail it to Harper's 
\ Bazar at once. Send no money, unless convenient. You will receive 


wro 4 > November Number by return mail, and after it, month by month, the 
% tne a» omabie Waar end eoginntatvlGles. 
% % : N If in a $2 bill to the — po 
BO 4 SN Eee Re ras. il ole oe 
ey My,  % 4 », with our compliments, the July 1917 Number also, making nine months 
Harper's Bazar instead of eight. 
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WHAT THE MAN WHO BUILDS A 
HOUSE WANTS TO KNOW 
(Continued from page 354) 


KEYSTONE COPPER STEEL ROOF- 

ING TIN 

Is a product made by coating steel 
or iron sheets with a mixture consisting 
of approximately 25% Tin and 75% 
Lead. This gives a most durable roofing, 
fire and weather proof, and possessing 
advantages of lightness and adaptability 
beyond those of the slate and tile varie- 
ties. An interesting booklet tells how 
Roofing Tin is manufactured. 

Address: American Sheet and Tin 
Plate Company, Frick Building, Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania. 


REX PRODUCTS 

Consist of roofing and shingles in 
many styles and for as many purposes. 
The shingles are of the asphalt variety 
and have many of the qualities of this 
medium, combined with additional fea- 
tures which go for durability. In fact, 
the makers unconditionally guarantee 
Rex Shingles for ten years without paint 
or renewal. A sample card of Rex 
Products, containing a dozen 2-inch 
squares of the actual materials, gives 
the prospective builder an excellent idea 
of what this roofing looks like. 


Address: Flintkote Manufacturing 
Company, 88 Pearl Street, Boston, 
Massachusetts. 


REPAIRING AND BUILDING 

A very practical little book for the 
builder carries this title. It has some- 
thing to say about shingles, Paroid 
Roofing, Wall Board and _ Building 
Papers. Neponset Shingles are made of 
very heavy, tough roofing felt, thor- 
oughly saturated with asphalt. The 
shingle is surfaced with a crushed soap- 
stone. Paroid roofing comes in rolls and 
is more especially for use on factories 
and warehouses, farm buildings, ete. 

Address: Bird & Son, East Walpole, 
Massachusetts. 


ARTISTIC ROOFS 

Ru-ber-oid is the name of the roofing 
material advertised in this booklet, and 
it is made in shingles and in strips, both 
plain and colored. Separate booklets, 
containing building plans and sketches 
treat of the garage, the barn, the poultry 
house and the bungalow. 

Address: The Standard Paint Com- 
pany, Woolworth Bldg., New York City. 


BAYONNE ROOF AND DECK 
CLOTH 
A little book of opinions of practical 
builders is excellent testimony to its 
worth as a covering for porches, decks 


_ and roofs. 


Address: John Boyle & Co., Inc., 112- 
114 Duane St., New York City. 
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cs Sano THE acceptance of a painting by 
a great museum is proof of its ex- 

) cellence, so the use of a piano by 
agreat artist is of similarsignificance. Only 
a superb instrument—only the Baldwin— 
can meet the requirements of DePachman, 























. . : 
Give VaseKraft 
Art Potter : Sembrich, LaForge, Bachaus, Alda, Schar- 
Yers == ~wenka, Brown, Levitzki, Amato, and many 
Originality and beauty of design, won- | others equally as famous. 
derful workmanship—make VaseKraft 
appeal to discriminating people. Qual- | | Send for The Book of the Baldwin 
ity is uttermost in all our goods. an ¥ . rf 
Write for portfolio of gifts and prizes, ; Ghe Baldwin Piano Company 
bowls, inserts, vases, book block sets, Ge 
candlesticks and other novelties. “ CINCINNATI CHICAGO ST. LOUIS 
142 W. Fourth Street 323 S. Wabash Avenue 1111 Olive Street 
4 ; os. fae Ao 1636 Califocnie St. eae o 
FULPER POTTERY COMPANY | fae 
EXHIBITION STUDIO TUN Penn'aSe «© 425SFouth Ave. «$911 Pim Sueet 
333 Fourth Ave., 7 Fulper Place, = 


New York Flemington, N. J. 
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[MajesticcoalChute| 


Keeps the coal man from marring the sides of your home, protects your walk, flowers, 
lawn and shrubs. A glass door serves as a window, giving splendid light to the basement. 
It locks from the inside and is burglar-proof. It is extra durable, has a heavy steel body 
—semi-steel door frame and boiler plate hopper. Every home should have one. 

. Describing the Majestic Coal Chute and other Majestic (\ 
Write for Free Boo Specialties : Garbage Receivers, Milk and Package Re- |S 
ceivers, all-metal Basement Windows, Rubbish Burners, Street and Park Refuse Cans, Metal SS 
Plant Boxes, Pipe and Pipeless Warm Air Furnaces, etc. S 


The Majestic Co., 601 Erie an ati in Ind. dy) 
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GET WHAT YOU ASK FOR 


O enable you to get all that you ask for, we 
suggest that you use the coupon below. If 


The TILE ROOF _ 8 a; me | you wish to ask READER’S SERVICE a ques- 


tion concerning furniture, draperies, rugs, wall 














on this handsome residence of Mr. 
W.J. Palmer of Buffalo, N.Y ., designed 7 di if papers, lighting fixtures, etc., put a check mark 
by Architect V. G. Orr is of tiles known N Ai 1] eee INTERIOR DECORATION in_ the 
s —S, H it 
Ra lesa se age mang ge ail TOSSES Ser es cal If you wish expert advice about planting 
Soudiee al thie eduattinmnand. a = a } ; shrubs, planning your garden and grounds, 
Ed b ' your driveways or grading, check LANDSCAPE 
Gee Mlestrated bookiat, “ Roof di . j re ‘epee ~~ Pie oe ee ae 4 
a ces at ine Sy | ee 2 ty i Fill in the coupon and mail it to us, we will 
—— | I thd ; tell you how to command the expert profes- 


sional service which we offer through our 
READER’S SERVICE. 


Manufacturers of Terra Cotta Roofing Tiles 
General Offices ' ta ee # 
1111-21 MONROE BLDG., CHICAGO, ILL : : : 
: ; re READER'S SERVICE, THE House BEauTIFUL 
3 Park Street, Boston, Mass. 
Enclosed find stamped and addressed envelope; I wish 
advice concerning problems connected with the subjects 
checked below. 
INTERIOR DECORATION .... 
LANDSCAPE GARDENING.... 











RACTICALLY every issue of Taz House Bravtirvt so far published in 1916, is now 

exhausted. Save the back numbers of Tur House Bravutirvut, you will need them for | yume 
reference when you plan to build, remodel, furnish or redecorate your home. THe House | _ 
BrauTiFut is an encyclopedia of house-building and home-making; make it a permanent | ****** 
part of your library. 














i New York Chicago | 
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Stanley Garage Door Holder 


N arm of steel holding back your gar- 
dl 
wind, preventing it from slamming and 
doing damage to your car. 

Write today for the Stanley Garage 
Hardware book Kk, illustrating and de- 
scribing complete hardware equipment 
especially designed for garage use. 

| At all the better hardware stores. 
The Stanley Works, New Britain, Conn. 
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ae Send us an idea of your 
GuamaxrieD rooms and we will gladly 
suggest designs. 
: ‘ 
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Along ocean front, with a superb 
view of strand and famous Board- 
walk, the St. Charles occupies 
an unique position among resort 
hotels. It has an enviable reputa- 
tion for cuisine ard unobtrusive 
service. 12 stories of solid com- 
4 fort (fireproof); ocean porch and 

sun parlors; sea waterin all baths; 
orchestra of soloists. Week-end 
dances, Golf privileges. Booklet 
mailed. Newlin Haines Co, 


ATLANTICCITY.N.J: 
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OLD BALTIMORE 
ALTIMORE Colonial Architecture, 


as compared with that of New 
England, New York and even Phila- 
delphia, has its peculiar features. This 


applies to the country homes which, as 
is usual in the south, make provision for 
the housing of colored servants by at- 
taching wings to the manor as it does to 
the city house, where the architect was 
chiefly concerned with the elevation 
fronting on the street and the problem of 
obtaining light and air for the rooms and 
passages of a building erected on the 
small frontages and deep lots which we 
owe to the all-prevailing ground rent 
system. These distinctive features were 
no doubt determined by various causes, 
not the least of which was the character 
of the population. 

The Dutch influence which so strongly 
asserted itself in New York, the German 
influence which gave Philadelphia its 
pent roof, low ceilings and solid shut- 
ters, are altogether lacking in Baltimore 
where the population was more purely 
English than in any other colony, with 
the possible exception of New England. 
But even here there was a differ- 
ence, for taste was determined by the 
Cavalier rather than the Puritan. A 
good liver, he had both a town and 
country house at which he _ lavishly 
entertained. He had plenty of ser- 
vants to scrub white marble steps and 
clean brick pavements. He not only 
shipped his tobacco to London but 
sent his sons to the mother country for 
an education. It is but natural that 
he should try to reproduce in Baltimore 
what he had seen in the tewns of Eng- 
land. With this result: Baltimore in 
appearance and manner is to this day 
the most English city in America. 

In the older parts of the town there 
are entire streets which look as if a bit of 
London had been transported bodily to 
the shores of the Patapseco. The houses 
have the low first story with office and 
kitchen on the ground floor, and the 
drawing-room in the second story front. 
The doors have knockers, and there is 
usually an iron foot scraper beside the 
low door step. The front shutters on 
the ground floor are regularly closed at 
five o’clock every afternoon when tea 
is served in the drawing-room before 
everybody dresses to ‘‘go down to din- 
ner,” just as they always do in Thack- 
eray’s novels. 

Business, which the merchants and 
professional men of old Baltimore trans- 
acted in their own homes, is over for the 
day and the family is free to gather 
around the roast in the dungeonlike 
dining-room. 

D. H. STEFFENS. 
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OOD taste displayed in all the rest of 

a man’s attire will not overcome the 

poor impression created by loose, sagging 

socks. The Boston Garter keeps them 
snug and smooth all day. 

At Stores Everywhere Silk 50c — Lisle 25c 

GEORGE FROST COMPANY, Makers, BOSTON 











YOUR PROBLEM? 


“Reader’s Service Dept.,— 

Being asubscriber of Toe House Beactirvt | 
want to take advantage of your very kind offer to aid in im- 
proving my lawn. I enclose a rough sketch and I will be 
greatly obliged if you will suggest improvements, especially 
in the planting of more shrubbery, as to location and the 
different kinds that should be used.” 


OUR SOLUTION. 
“Dear Sir,— 


It gives us much pleasure to be of help to you in laying 
out your grounds. We enclose a plan drawn by our inane ar- 
chitect from your sketch, indicating such plantings as seem to us 
artistic and appropriate. The list of shrubs suggested accompanies 
the plan and we trust that both will meet with your entire satis- 
faction. If we can be of any further service we shall be glad to 


oe 


have you write to us again.’ 






















































































Read the Notice on page 370. 


Haven’t YOU a problem like this for us to solve? 
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TO GROW DWARF TREES 


ee many centuries the Japanese 
have closely guarded the secret 
of growing miniature trees. Indeed, 
says The Youth’s Companion, until 
recently they did not allow the trees to 
be taken out of the country; wealthy 
people keep them as art treasures. 
Now, in America, dwarf trees bring a 
good price and are used as house plants 
and table decorations. By following the 
plan here:described almost any one can 
raise diminutive trees with little trouble. 

Get a few large, thick-skinned or- 
anges and halve them. Remove the 
pulp and cover-the outside of the skins 
with thick shellac. That will keep the 
skin from shrivelling. Fill the skins 
with fine, rich soil, and plant therein a 
seed of whatever tree you wish to raise— 
or rather two or three seeds, to insure at 
least one good specimen. 

Make a stand of some kind so that 
the growing tree can be kept in an up- 
right position and set the plants where 
they will get plenty of sun, but do not 
keep them in a room that is likely to 
become overheated. Water them reg- 
ularly, but not too profusely. After a 
time the roots will begin to come through 
the orange peel. When that happens, 
cut the roots off flush with the outer 
surface of the orange peel, but be careful 
not to injure the film of shellac. 

It is the cutting of the roots that 
stunts the plants. When the tree has 
reached maturity you can transfer it 
to a more attractive holder. Conifers 
such as cedars, pines and cryptomerias 
can be readily stunted; so also can other 
evergreens, as ilex and Citrus trifoliata. 
Some dwarf cedars have been known to 
live more than 500 years. Fruit trees, 
such as the orange and plum, blossom and 
bear perfect fruit. 


Topay every house planned with the 
slightest reference to comfort has at 
least one room—nursery, morning room, 
boudoir, call it what you will—where the 
homely, intimate tasks and pleasures of 
the household may go on without in- 
trusion or interruption, and where every- 
thing is so well arranged that the day’s 
litter can be put to rights in a few mo- 
ments. Quite essential in this room is 
the brick fireplace, where cheerful sticks 
burn on chill autumn days, for here one 
spends hours at a stretch at some inactive 
occupation. In only one other room of 
the house is a fireplace so needed as in 
this room, and that is the library, or living 
room, used by the family in the evening. 
Hence, fireplaces in these two rooms 
might readily save several weeks running 
of the furnace, to say nothing of the 
pleasure of a wood fire. 
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North Carolina Pine od | 
“THE WOOD UNIVERSAL” 


“<a Many of the most pretentious homes in the 
country are finished today, both inside and 
out, in North Carolina Pine. Scientific tests 
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| have established its strength and durability. 
Experience has shown its genuine worth as a 
a base for stain or enamel. In natural beauty it 





= has few equals. Moreover, it is inexpensive. 
| The Country Life Permanent Exposition, 

oe Grand Central Terminal, New York City, eon- 
tains a bungalow built throughout of North 
Carolina Pine. If opportunity affords, it will 
pay you to see this practical demonstration. 

Beautiful Free Book. Many helpful sug- 
gestions are contained in our Home Builder’s 
Book—pictures and floor plans of attractive 
modern houses, ideas for interior trim, ete. 
Send us a postal today asking for Book No. 22. 


North Carolina Pine Association 
Norfolk, Va. 
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FRANK ALVAH 
PARSONS 


INTERIOR DECORATION: Its Principles and Practice 


QThis book treats in a most comprehensive manner of the problems that perplex the home-maker in his endless 

search for the beautiful. The author, Frank Alvah Parsons, is president of the New York School of Fine and 

Applied Arts, and one of the foremost authorities of the country on the subject of Interior Decoration. As he well 

expresses it, ‘‘ Decoration exists to strengthen structure and make more beautiful the object on which it appears.” 
A few of the chapter headings will give a slight idea of the scope of this valuable work : 

When, Where and How to Decorate. 


Scale, Motifs, and Textures as they relate to furnishing and decorating. 
The Period of individual Creation—Chippendale, Heppelwhite, Sheraton, Adam, and other Georgian types. 


The Modern House. Interior Decoration, $3.50 In 
The ividu ouse . achat ' = P P 
The Individual House. pH HOUSE BEAUTIFUL (2 years), $4.00 {Combination $5.00 
BOSTON 


THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL, Dept. H. . : . . : . 

















Then Get This Valuable 


Country House Number Free 


IFTY recent Country Houses—the work of lead- 
ing architects in the East, inthe Middle West, and 
on the Pacific Coast—are illustrated in the October num- 
ber of The Architectural Record—more than 100 illus- 
trations and floor plans, showing houses of all sizes and 








types. 
From this number you are sure to get ideas and suggestions which will help you 
to determine the best type of house to be erected; the most convenient arrange- 
ment of rooms; the most desirable materials, furnishings and conveniences. 
Each month The Architectural Record presents a careful selection of the best current work with 
an average of 100 or more illustrations; while in the business section are described the latest and 
best building materials, as well as the furnishings and specialties which add so much of comfort, 


convenience and value. 

SPECIAL OFFER 
L} —also the November and December issi 

s for on ly S3—the re gular yearly pr 


THE ARCHITECTURAL RECORD 


ve sent free ues —if you 


This valuable Country House Numi 
15 attractive number 


subscribe now for 1917. You will th 
‘To accept this offer, please mail the coupon promptly. 

THE ARCHITECTURAL ReEcorp, 119 W. 40th st., N H. B.-11-16 
Send me free your October Country House Number and the issues of November and December 

and enter my subscription for the full year, 1917, for which find $3 herewith. (Add 60 cents for Canada, 

$1.00 for foreign 

\ddress 


Signed 
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DISTINCTIVE DECORATION 


€@ Those who wish to give their homes that distinctive atmosphere which is an expression of i 
individuality and good taste should make a study of the best examples of fine and applied art 
both here and abroad. The only magazine which adequately deals with all phases of fine and 
decorative art and which is edited for those who appreciate the beautiful is 


A R T S G&S S — 
DECORATION American Connoisseur 


@ One dollar invested now in a six months’ tral subscription may be the means of giving your 
home that touch of individuality which raises it from the commonplace to the distinctive. The : 
beautiful appearance and the exquisite half-tones in each number alone make the magazine 


worthy of a place on your library table. 


Cr 


@ Each number contains numerous profusely illustrated articles on distinctive 

interiors, acai i paintings, sculpture, period furniture and the various 
phases of art which are of 
essential interest to all lovers 
of the beautiful. 























Arts & Decoration, 

434 Lafayette Street, New York City. g The regular subscription 
price is three dollars a year. 
By using the attached coupon 
you may secure a special 
Namen enna nen ne eecceeeeecceeeecccnnteeccenn eee short term tnal subscription 
NII epee casicn pte hn teepit ocean niiegeterenosiens for one dollar. ieaieing tate 





Please send Arts & Decoration for the next six 


months, for which I enclose $1.00. 








H. B. Nov 
TMM 
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DUSTPROOFING THE HOUSE 


TRULY dustproof house in this 
A material universe belongs in the 
category with hen’s teeth—‘‘It couldn’t 
was.” All the same, a clever architect, 
especially if he is assisted by the guiding 
hand of a practiced housewife, can devise 
means to reduce the dust-devils to their 
lowest terms. 

He’ll begin by making the house 
strictly tradesman-proof—no_ express- 
men with trunks, no delivery-boys, no 
icemen, no inspectors will get beyond a 
tiled back-entry with their mud-laden 
boots. The details of tradesman-proof- 
ing, however, make a little story by 
themselves, which I reserve for future 
paragraphs. 

By way of stopping the tracking in of 
mud by the children and the family in 
general, the architect will fasten to the 
inside of the porch-rails at both front and 
back doors, an inconspicuous perforated 
box for muddy overshoes to hide in till 
they are dry and can be cleaned—out- 
doors, of course. 

The next step in dustproof planning is 
to eliminate severely all dust-traps. All 
cupboards will be carried right up to the 
ceiling that there may be no dust-space 
on top. The kitchen-cabinet, if of the 
built-in variety, may well be designed 
with wooden doors opening on the upper 
tier of shelves, where may be stored fruit- 
jars and jelly-glasses as emptied, or stores 
ofsoap, ete. If the ceiling is not too high 
a shallow step fastened to the front of 
the dresser, and an iron hand-hold higher 
up may enable a maid to reach these top 
cupboards without using a step-ladder. 

Pointedly omitted from the scheme of 
the kitchen will be that traditional small 
shelf over the stove-pipe that holds a 
clock and rich accumulations of fluff 
floated up by the currents of warm air. 
The clock had better hang, unless— 
which would be ideal—it is possible to 
have a biggish one sunk in the wall, flush 
with the plaster. 

The kitchen range will be set level with 
the floor on a concrete base and either 
well back against the chimney-breast or 
recessed into the chimney itself. This 
does away with the dust-trap under the 
stove and behind it, also the stove-pipe, 
always feathered with ‘whiskers’ of 
light dust. 

Up in the bathroom, the white tub will 
not stand raised from the floor on four 
short legs, leaving a glorious lurking- 
place for dust beneath. In these days, 
not only the enormously heavy real 
porcelain tubs, but those of enameled 
steel, can be had with a solid floor base. 

All mouldings will have no under- 
cuttings which cannot be thoroughly 
dusted. 





Mary B. Harrvr. 
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“Tupelo Floors for All Indoors:” 


The only way to have Tupelo floors is to make them of Tupelo.—‘‘ Oh, dear, no— Tupelo 
isn’t a ‘composition,’ it’s the name of a TREE—Tupelo is LUMBER, regular WOOD—only it’s so 
especially fine for FLOORS that everybody is coming to think of Tupelo the minute they think 
of their FLOORS. It wears so. And it’s so smooth. And takes stains so perfectly. They 
can’t switch ME off—I’m simply going to tell those men they MUST put in our new floors of 





































































“*Tupelo ts the neatest, cleanest, prettiest, longest 
wearing flooring in the whole world of wood.”’ 


** Tupelo works easy and wears hard.’ It ts 
as smooth as satin. It 1s KERY Economical. 


TUPELO LUMBER 


is so peculiarly valuable for interior flooring, because, although it is a soft wood and therefore easily worked 
and laid, it has what scientists call an ‘‘involved’® grain. ‘This is a grain in which the fibres are ‘‘knitted’” or 
“‘woven’’ together and results in extreme resistance to friction such as a floor has to withstand. TUPELO 
FLOORING DOES NOT SPLINTER OR SLIVER. (‘‘There’s something in that.’?) This tough, wear- 
resisting characteristic of TUPELO is so great that this wood is largely used for flooring in warehouses and for 
platforms where heavy trucking is done. There is no harder test for a floor than that. And a floor is a floor, 
And Tupelo’s value in delicate structures is due to the same traits that make it supreme in 
commercial usages. Of course, for exterior use, such as porch floors, where moisture is encountered, Tupelo is 
not to be compared in investment value with Cypress, the ‘*Wood Eternal,’? but for INTERIOR work Tupelo 


wherever it is. 


is extremely valuable, satisfactory and mighty economical. 
PLACE NO FLOORING ORDER TILL YOU LEARN ABOUT TUPELO. 


Ask us for Free Finished Samples and Full Information about this valuable, 
dependable and extremely economical wood. Please address nearest office. 


Southern Cypress Mfrs.’ Ass’n 
906 Hibernia Bank Bldg., New Orleans, La. or 906 Heard Nat’l Bank Bldg., Jacksonville, Fla. 











HOTEL WOODSTOCK 
TIMES SQUARE ‘!Siss" NEW YORK 


All the comforts of the 
better New York Hotels 
without extravagance. 

Wholesome, Homelike At- 
mosphere and Moderate 
prices. : : : : : 


365 ROOMS 
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TIMES SQUARE 
THE.CENTER OF NEW YORK 


270 BATHS 
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© Vogue 


*SPECIAL OFFER 

HE Winter Fashions Number 

of Vogue is now ready. If you 
mail the coupon and enclose $2 
now, we will start your subscrip- 
tion to Vogue with the Winter 
Fashions Number and send you 12 
additional numbers, making in all 
13 issues of Vogue. 
(OR) If it is more convenient for 
you to open a charge account with 
us, send us the coupon now with- 
out money. We will start your 
subscription to Vogue with the 
Winter Fashions Number and send 
you 11 additional numbers, mak- 
ing in all 12 numbers of Vogue. 


TUNIENUOVVEUUUTEEUEAAEAAAN EATEN 











., .“@ 
ee Loge, % Don’t Send Money 
© M% » Me , ; 
rate. 6% ne aye os Don’t bother to enclose a check, or even to write a letter. 
% ig “ly ‘ae ®, .. The coupon opposite will do and is easier and quicker. 
7 fons. Bee “2% 2. With one stroke of the pen you will solve your entire 
S %, - ok % “re Ww, clothes problem. By mailing the coupon you are, 
% % te KY. FS for the whole si h 
“ 4 ef. nln, %, ©,» for the whole six months, assured valuable and 
i % Be te iy “é,,".. _ new ideas and insured against costly failures. 
4% 
“oe ey Fy, * 
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—now ready— presents the Winter mode at its 
height. In the late autumn, style experiment 
becomes style certainty. Furs, hats, costumes 
take on definite lines. You must know—now 
—what Fashion finally stamps with her favor. 


The Winter Fashions Number of Vogue pictures and 
describes fully everything that bears the cachet of 
smartness for Autumn and Winter. In the next month 
you will spend hundreds of dollars for your winter furs, 
wraps, frocks, and accessories. Any reader of Vogue 
will tell you that: 


$2 Invested in Vogue 


a tiny fraction of your loss on one ill-chosen hat or gown 
Will Save You $200 


The gown you buy and never wear is the really expen- 
sive gown. Gloves, boots, hats, that miss being exactly 
what you want are the ones that cost more than you 


can afford. 


Consider, then, that by the simple act of mailing the 
coupon below, and at your convenience forwarding $2 
(a tiny fraction of your loss on a single ill-chosen hat 
or gown), not only may you have before you, at this 
important season, Vogue's great special Fashion Num- 
bers, but all through the Winter and the coming Spring 
the numbers that follow them. 


Here Are Your 12 Numbers: 


Winter Fashions Number Nov. 1 
Showing the mode in its Winter culmination—charming models smart 
couturiers evolve for their private clientele. 
Vanity Number Nov. 15 
Those "ayers little touches that 
t 


Spring Millinery Feb. 15 
Hats, bonnets and toques from the 


make smart woman smart, famous ners, 
where to get them and how to use 
them. Spring Patterns Mar. 1 
Christmas Gifts Decs1 20 'Stimmer wardrebss Pn 
Vogue's solution of the Christmas 
gift problem. A new idea. Paris 
Holiday Number Dec. 15 Spring Openings Mer. 15 


The Spring exhibitions of the lead- 
ing couturiers of Paris. 
Spring Fashions Apr. 1 


The last word on Spring gowns, 
blouses and accessories. 


More gifts and practical ideas for 
holiday entertaining. 
Lingerie Number Jan. 1 
Fine linen for personal use and for 
2 household. 
Smart Fashions for 
Limited Incomes Apr. 15 


First aid to the fashionable woman 
of not unlimited means. 


Motor and Southern Jan. 15 
New fashions in motor cars and 


the new clothes for the southern 


season. 
Forecast of | -*Brides and Summer Homes 
Spring Fashions Feb. 1 (See Special Offer) May 1. A 

Earliest authentic news of Spring journey ‘‘thro’ pleasures and pal- 

styles fully Mostrated. con” Memvturtetii. 
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BEHIND CITY BLOCKS 


ELUCTANTLY I had left my 
. country home, fresh and fair in 
its May beauty, for my semi-annual 
shopping in Boston. As I dodged 
through the confusion of Copley Square 
and turned down Newbury Street to 
search among its unimpeachable blocks 
for the particular number which was to 
give me bed and board for a week, I 
heartily pitied my friend the landlady 
(a college graduate, by the way) who 
must stay walled up here all summer. 
The room to which the maid led me 
was spacious and well ventilated; but, 
faced by those looming, warehouse-walls 
of the Boylston Street backs, I gasped 
for the open air. Homesick, and hoping 
to see my friend, I made a speedy 
dinner toilet and hastened down to the 
library, where I sat rebelliously among 
its soft rugs and cushions, longing for 
my bare, breezy porch at home, until 
my hostess came hurrying to me. Ra- 
diant with welcome, she never-the-less 
refused to shake hands, for her gloves 
were covered with soil. An informal 
shade-hat, muddy boots, and a very 
work-a-day dress contributed to my 
surprise. ‘Don’t look at me,’ she 
laughed. “I’ve been gardening.” 

“Gardening!” I exclaimed. ‘Where? 
In the Public Gardens?” They were 
near, I knew; and the lady’s sheaf of 
tulips—pale yellow, rose, and white— 
was worthy of Boston’s recent Tulip 
Sunday. But she affirmed that she had 
her own garden, which she would show 
me later. She must dress for dinner now. 

So ‘tulips from the garden” were in- 
cluded in the menu. Fortunately there 
was daylight enough after dinner to al- 
low me to gratify my curiosity. I saw 
the garden. 

Newbury Street back yards are of a 
size to serve the houses as_pocket- 
handkerchiefs. I should judge them 
to be about eighteen feet square. My 
enterprising friend controls, for her 
guests, three of these houses, and her 
garden consists of their three back yards. 
Here were the tulips; here had been 
golden daffodils; and here were to be 
all sorts of charming blossoms. My 
home-sickness vanished, as I looked 
down on rows of tiny flower-pots, con- 
taining still tinier seedlings, which were 
growing, I realized, by virtue of the 
same sun and rain that were ripening the 
corn in my cornfield. While darkness 
fell over the little garden-plots, their 
owner told me how they came to be. 

We could see the conventional yard 
next door—entirely paved with brick, 
bounded by tall fences, adorned by a 
clothes-reel and a wooden shelter for 
ash-barrel and garbage-bucket. 

“Last spring our yards were all like 
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that,’ my companion said, waving a 
hand disgustedly towards the enclosure, 
and then turning proudly to her own 
premises. “We are only beginning. 
Last summer I uncovered the earth in 
one corner and tried a vegetable garden. 
It failed. My fall bulbs did better, you 
see. And this spring we have gone to 
work in earnest to show Newbury Street 
what it can do if it wants to. Two of 
my guests who like to work outdoors 
have helped me. We three women have 
taken up the bricks with our own hands 
—and trowels, and made brick walls for 
the flower-beds, leaving the brick walks 
that you see. We have taken down our 
high, dividing boards, and are training 
vines over the boundary fences. We 
have sunk the barrels, and we send out 
all the laundry. 

I expressed my congratulations at 
these achievements. ‘Our tulips are 
late,” my friend remarked, ‘‘ because the 
high fences shade them. Just as soon 
as we can take up the bulbs, we shall 
plant our sweet-peas.”’ 

“Intensive farming,” I murmured 
appreciatively. I asked why the veg- 
etable garden failed. 

“Our vegetables did not mature,”’ 
the lady replied. “There are no bees 
in the heart of a city to carry the pollen. 
But we can buy fresh vegetables more 
easily and cheaply than we can buy 
flowers, for our markets are not like 
European markevs. There are obstacles 
even to the raising of flowers,” she added. 
‘The sparrows have nipped all the pansy 
petals. I mustspray the bed with poison.” 

Then the gardener recited the list of 
her plants, pointing them out, for I did 
not recognize the nondescript shoots at 
that distance. The hitherto sombre 
little squares were to revel in cheerful 
yellow; sunflowers, calendulas, nastur- 
tiums, marigolds. For house decora- 
tion, I remember, there were to be snap- 
dragon and fragrant mignonette; for 
autumn, asters, chrysanthemums, and 
cosmos. There was a new and curious 
Butterfly Bush, which was to bear 
winged flowers, and to be guarded by a 
tall, flaming Fire Bush. 

We talked at the back window till 
it was too dark to see anything outside, 
calling up visions of a continuous New- 
bury Street garden—a long, narrow park 
running, unsuspected, behind the demure 
blocks, the individual yards separated by 
green hedges instead of barren boards, an 
occasional tree or wistaria arbor shelter- 
ing a tea-table or reading-chair. Mosqui- 
toes, flies, and English sparrows were to 
be exterminated. Why not? 

Courage and patience, city dwellers! 
Your gardenettes will repay you a 
thousanc'fold for your labors of love. 

ConTENT YORK. 
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N early American 
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where heart-strings 
became entangled inthe | 
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&; | was always a great white | j 
oh | room, it 
- The memorable charm of } j 

any white room is repro- | i 
duced and enhanced with i 
Vitralite, the  Long-Life e i 


White Enamel. 
Vitralite’s snowy whiteness is } 
reflected in mirror-like floors of *"61’” } 
Floor Varnish — long-lasting as well 
as water-proof, 
Free Book and Sample Panels 
finished with Vitralite and *°61’’ Floor 
Varnish, will be sent you on request. 
The quality of P.©& L. Varnish Prod- 
ucts has always been their strongest 
< guarantee. Our established policy is 
ae full satisfaction or money refunded. 
™ Pratt & Lambert Varnish Products 
are used by painters, specified by 
architects, and sold by paint and hard- 
ware dealers everywhere. Bees 


Pratt & Lambert-Inc., 
Varnish Makers 67 Years 
81 Tonawanda St., Buffalo, N. Y. 
In Canada, 23 Courtwright St., 
Bridgeburg, Ontario. 
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WITHOUT LETTERING OR ADVERTISING, WILL BE 


THIS PICTURE WITH A ILAR sUBJEET. TH IN COLORS. 10 x 12. 
bd ‘ SENT U FOR 10 CENTS IN STAMPS 














“Off and on for a great many years I have enjoyed your magazine, and I feel so much 
confidence in you that I am asking your advice. I have bought nearly three acres of land 
on a hilltop with a magnificent view from the site. But the hillside is bare and I have 
decided to employ a landscape gardener to assist us in planting our trees and shrubs.” 


Our READER’S SERVICE helped this subscriber secure the services of a 
competent landseape architect. If you wish advice about planning your grounds, 


write to us. 


READER’S SERVICE -- THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL, BOSTON 
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JOURNEY of indescribable charm — sixteen days of 

delightful cruising through the vivid blue waters of the 

Atlantic and the Caribbean. Visits to the quaint old 
cities of Porto Rico; glimpses of the picturesque life and build- 
ings of the romantic Spanish period. You explore ancient forts, 
ramble through narrow, foreign streets and revel in the scenes 
and atmosphere of the tropics. 


16-DAY CRUISE 
and 


dN 39 4. 5 up 


The steamer is your hotel for the entire cruise, from New York to and around Porto 
Rico, stopping at principal ports and return. Big, staunch vessels of 10,000 tons, 
especially fitted for the tropics, supply every comfort and convenience. All necessary 
expenses of the voyage included in the fare. A sailing every Saturday at noon. 
Write for illustrated booklet, “Through Tropic Seas.” Address: Cruising Department. 


PORTO RICO LINE 
‘S BOSTON 


11 Broadway New York 
ES 192 Washington St. 
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701 Chestnut St, 1306 F Street, N. W. 290 Broadway 
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PHILADELPHIA WASHINGTON NEW YORK 














































IS YOUR TIME FULLY OCCUPIED? 
Do You Wish To Use Your Leisure Time To Advantage? 


Cut out this announcement, write your name and address on it, and send it to us: we will gladly send you the par- 
ticulars of a plan whereby you can add to your income by taking subscriptions for the Atlantic Monthly. Fore- 
most in the field of Literature, Science, Art, and Politics, the Atlantic holds a continuing place in the affections and 
loyalty of its subscribers, now numbering over 50,000, and increasing every month. 


Send us your name to-day, read the terms of our offer and communicate further with us if you are interested. 


THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY -- -- 3 Park Street, Boston 














November 1916 








ARCHITECTURAL DEPARTMENT — 
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HODGSON Portable HOUSES 


_ The unprecedented popularity of these houses dur- 
ing the past season has pushed our factory facilities 
to the limit. Unfortunately our deliveries have been 
a month or two behind. To avoid disappointment, 
send for catalog now and order early the cottage you 
need on your grounds next summer or the bungalow 
you want at the shore. 

E. F. HODGSON CO., Room 204, 116 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 

6 East 39th Street, New York City 























F you intend 
tobuildand 
wish your 

new home tobe 
expressive of 
your own indi- 
- viduality and 

( 7 r I different from 
non- 
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two publications described here. ‘‘Colonial Houses’’ containing fi 
perspectives, descriptions and estimates, in that ever-pleasing sty Price by 
express prepaid, $2. “STUCCO HOUSES” containing perspecti 
scale floor plans, showing designs suitable for this imperi 
tion. Price by express prepaid, $5. In ordering give brief description of your 
requirements and they will have earnest consideration. Plans furnished 
for the alteration of old buildings to the Colonial and Stucco Styles. 

Address E. S. CHILD, Architect, Room 1018, 29 Broadway, New York City 

Fireproof Dwellings a Specialty. 











; should have book Modern 
Every Home Builder Dwellings. Price $1.00, or 
with a number of blue prints, Price $1.50. Both show a 
number of plans and exterior views of Colonial, English, 
Bungalow and other types. 


BARBER & RYNO, Architects Knoxville, Tennessee 
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“PRACTICAL AMERICAN HOMES ” 
Enclose your card with a dollar bill and you 

will receive, postpaid, my new 9 x 11 1-2 book / & 
showing half-tone cuts of carefully planned / 
practical homes, ranging in price from $3000 4 
to $10,000 which have been built for satisfied 
clients. I have had 25 years’ experience and 
I can help you solve your building problems. 

CHAS. B. WATERHOUSE, Architect 
National Bank Bldg. Passaic, N. J. 
















Offer—KEITH’S 





wmermee) The magazine for home 
builders, the recognized 





Big *2 


a a 


| authority on planning, 

xceg | building and decorating 
— ie | Artistic Homes. 

;'| _ Each number contains 

: 7to 10 PLans by leading 

‘ architects. Subscription 

$2. Newsstands, 20¢ copy. 

Twelve big house building 
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numbers and your choice of 


KEITH'S BOOKS for the HOME BUILDER 
40 Bungalows and Cottages 175 Plans costing below $6000 
= $6000 
A 





1 

140 Plans of Cottages 

125 ci costing below 4000 
ve ‘ 


over 
100. ** Cement and Brick 
175 ° 5000 50 Garages, 40 Duplex and Flats 
ny one of these $1.00 Plan Books Free with a year's subscription, $2.00 


KEITH’S, 912 McKnight Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn. 








STILLWELL CALIFORNIA 
sual! BUNGALOWS 


Our Books give photos—plans—costs 
**REPRESENTATIVE CALIFORNIA HOMES” 
50 Ideal Plans ,$2000 to $6000— Price 50c. 
‘WEST COAST BUNGALOWS’ 
51 Plans, $1000 to #2000—Price 50c. 









TTLE BUNGALOWS” 

1 31 Plans, #300 to $1700—Price 50c 
Ls SPECIAL OFFER 

: = All 3 Books for $1 — Postpaid 
EB. W. STILLWELL & CO., Architects, | 478 Henne Building, LOS ANGELES. 





Reader’s Service ner ne thie 


is one of many such interesting questions: 


“A friend of ours wishes to erect on a corner lot with 91 ft. front, a 
residence. He has not decided yet whether it will be a frame or brick 
building. His purpose is to build what he calls a New England 
Colonial House. § Knowing that your magazine pays special attention 
to the house-building proposition, we would regard it as a great favor 
if you would tell us from what source we can obtain information about 
designs of dwelling houses of the New England Colonial type. {,0-r 





friend expects to put about $10,000 in this residence, ay,°_. °° to be 
built in , which is a town of about 6,000 pes ple.” 
(Signed) 








Let us help you solve your architectural pe)-plexities — 
our service is free to our subscriber’s, 


READER’S SERVICE 


THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL, BOSTOD J, MASS. 
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Illustration from 


THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 


for DECEMBER 
The December HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 


is rich in interest for all home lovers, 
—for those who are preparing to build 
a new house,— to remodel an old one, 
—or who wish to give their homes an 
air of distinction by buying the right 
kind of furniture, and grouping it prop- 
erly. 

The illustrations for December are unusually 
beautiful and numerous, and among other im- 
portant articles to appear are: 

The Remodeled Farm House of a New England Archi- 
tect. 


Stencilled Furniture, by Alice Van Leer Carrick. 
The Vanderhoef Tapestries, by Elizabeth H. Russell. 


A Friendly Little Rouse, Planned by the Woman Who 
Owns It. 


A Village Christmas, by Estelle Hart. 


What To Have On the Sideboard, by Roger Caye. 
The Inside of the House : The Hall, by Harriette Taber 


Richardson. 


Helping Them to Help Themselves, by Elizabeth Stowe 
Macdonald. 


A Gift For The House, A page of illustrated ideas of 
what the family might give to the home. 

Do not miss the DECEMBER IIOUSE BEAUTIFUL; 
either leave an order with your bookseller or let us enter your 
name on our list under the terms of our 


SPECIAL OFFER : 
SEVEN MONTHS for $1.00 


Regular rate $2.00 a year. 25c a copy. 
(Simply pin a dollar bill to coupon and mail today.) 


THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL Date 

3 Park Street, Boston, Mass. 
Gentlemen : Enclosed find $1* for which send THE HOUSE 
BEAUTIFUL for seven months to 


«OILS Si es Eee Se Pa eR BA 
Street ... et ne eee 
*(Foreign postage 55c extra; Canadian postage 30c extra) 




















Are You Tied to a Deskr 
Ora House? Ora Hobby? Ora Hubby? 


Have you forgotten how to play? Do 
you talk as tf you were dictating a letter, 
or dismissing a cook, or lecturing on the 
lesser plants of the frozen tundras? 






If so, you should read: 

























The most successful and widely discussed of all the 

new periodicals. It is a magazine devoted solely to 

the cheerful and entertaining sides of contemporary 

American life—to its arts, theatres, sports, dances, 
operas, fashions and gaieties. 


Vanity Fair likes to play. We have never grown up, and we don’t 
intend to. We don’t see the importance of always being earnest. 
We refuse to have a mission, except the mission of not having a mis- 
sion. We dare to live and laugh; to enjoy the arts, graces, refinements, 
and pleasures of life. We dare to play! 


Don’t be an old maid, or an old bachelor, 


or an old bore! 


Play with us, and you will find your- knitting to you. You have something 
self ina new-found land, entirely sur- new and fascinating to say on every 
rounded by invitations. You can talk! topic of the moment. You do things 
The apr —— ge — you never dared to do before. You 
tiaraed dowager, the soulful vers li- ‘ : 
brist, the visiting celebrity, the roman- keep the dinner party amazed until 

the hostess, rising up, calls you 


tic old ruin known as Aunt Maria— ; 
conversationally, they are all plain blessed, and vows to ask ycu again. 
One single dollar makes you 
the life of the party 


How is all this accomplished? Easily—by filling out this coupon for six issues of Van- if 
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ity Fair. In its pages you will find enough fresh, new, bubbling things to keep you in s 
dinner conversation for the rest of the season. r Pe 

9 ran) 
People who can sparkle are always more popular than people who can only prose __~ es SP 
or preach. You, reading Vanity Fair, will shed your dignity, thaw out your dis- .“ + do es 
position, drown your sorrows like unwanted kittens, and land with one .“ 4° oy Os 
graceful parabola in the front row of a perpetual pleasure party. HG SOS 

: P vs é 
Don’t be a Peter Bell—you remember, a dollar by the river’s brima o os 
simple dollar was to him, anditwas nothing more. Beoneofthose 4 So eC 
far-sighted persons—like Rockefeller or Henry Ford—and realize am ee 
that your dollar isn’t merely a dollar; itmeansmore; itmeans oat $ Na 
social grace, social aplomb, social success—it f ae See 
means VANITY FAIR. y ay . “ 
ra Pes & 
; rd <” Ry oo gy 
VA N ITY iz A I R Ys < fae 4 fa 
Conpf Nast, Publisher FRANK CROWNINSHIELD, Editor A oe 
’ - a 3 wap - r. 5 3 Ps 
449 Fourth Ave., New York City StF y a Za 
“ oe ys > we x 4 
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A Congress 


HE inviting glass doors of your Globe- 

Wernicke Sectional Bookcase open 
on the most brilliant assemblage the 
world has ever known. 
Here are Shakespeare and Shaw, Goethe and Mark Twain, 
Tolstoi and Kipling, Hugo and Carlyle, Dante and 
Tennyson, Dickens and Ibsen, Cervantes and George Ade, 
all eloquent, all stimulating, all eager to impart their 
ideas and their eloquence to you. 


No greater force for good can be introduced so econom- 
ically into the life of a growing child or an ambitious 
young man or woman. 


A Globe-Wernicke Sectional Bookcase is a constant invita- 
tion to read, and the fact that it grows as the book- 
collection grows has the natural effect of subtly encourag- 
ing the reading habit. In this way its outward growth 
becomes the symbol of your growth within. 
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in your Home 


In a hundred ways, Globe-Wernicke exclusive patented features facil- 
itate this habit of reading books. The doors open easily and shut 
noiselessly. The last book in any row is as get-at-able as the first. 
New sections are always perfect matches in color and construction— 
and Globe-Wernicke offers 
so many different period 
styles and wood finishes 
that you can select one to 
harmonize with any interior 
or to meet any price. 


Globe-Wernicke 


Sectional Bookcases 
PN Built to-Endure 


Write for Catalog No. 1129 
and a copy of 
“The World’s Best Books” 


The Globe-Wernicke Co. 


Cincinnati 


Agencies in over 2000 Cities 


Branch Stores in 


New York Philadelphia 
Washington, D.C. 


Chicago Boston St. Lonis 
“Ghe Heart 
of the Home” 
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